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Wives and mothers chained to the duties of their house- 
holds are serving God quite as much as the women on 
boards and rostrums. Let them remember the words of 
Susanna Wesley when she declared that she had retired 
from the world that she might live again in John and 
Charles. Their work is trying and humdrum. They have to 
look into the distance for their rewards. Sometimes they 
have trouble in getting enough money to pay even for 
their religious papers. Husbands have made them realize 
the truth of the saying, ‘‘If you do housework for $15 a 
week, that is domestic service; if you do it for nothing, 
it is matrimony.’’—The Watchman-Examiner. 


“ 
hin wun 
God less the Housekeepers! 


Flag Dap 


‘‘Your flag and my flag! and oh! how much it holds— 
Your land and my land—secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight. 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and you, 
Glorified in all beside, the red and white and blue! 


Above: 


Portland, Oregon, 
with Mt. Hood 
as a glorious 


background. 


W. Dz. Nesbit. 


On right: 


Lower Falls— 
Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone. 


(Two of the many 
beauty spots to be 
visited on the Re- 
formed Church Fel- 
lowship Tour to the 
World’s Sunday 
School Convention 
in Los Angeles, 
July 5-Aug. 4.) 
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A LETTER FROM OUR SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF EVANGELISM ON ‘‘VISI- 
TATION EVANGELISM’”’ 


Many and sincere thanks for the edi- 
torial in the ‘‘Messenger’’ on May 24th 
relative to Visitation Evangelism. In it 
Dr. A. Earl Kernahan, of Boston, is called 
‘““the world’s leading evangelist.’? We 
give herewith a brief report concerning 
two of Dr. Kernahan’s recent campaigns. 
Dr. Kernahan has supplied us with the 
data. The results are truly marvellous and 
most inspir.ng, showing how in soul-win- 
ning Pentecost can be and is re-enacted. 


1. Chambersburg, Pa. This town is 199 
years old and has a population of 15,000. 
Its people practically all belong to Church. 
Here was a visitat'on campaign led by Dr. 
Kernahan from Sunday, April 22, to Fri- 
day, April 27, 1928. The campaign was 
not typical, but it serves as an instructive 
illustration, It came just two weeks after 
Easter, when the twelve co-operating 
Churches had had large accessions. It 
seemed there could scarcely be any ma- 
terial left for a campaign, The survey 
produced the names of 508 prospects. Dr. 
Kernahan said it was the smallest list ever 
placed in his hands. A dozen Churches 
were united in this effort, namely, Zion 
and St. John’s Reformed, 2 Lutheran, 2 
Presbyterian, 2 United Brethren, 1 Metho- 
dist, 1 Evangelical, 1 Baptist and 1 Chureh 
of God, There were 96 visitors, 48 teams 
going out two by two as Jesus used the 
Twelve and the Seventy. This smple and 
unique method for pastors and people was 
originated by Jesus Christ, and, therefore, 
He honors and blesses it so abundantly. 
The pastors and visitors met in some 
Church every evening at 6.30 and ate sup- 
per together while Dr, Kernahan gave in- 
structions, suggestions, encouragement to 
the workers, received reports of work done, 
made assignments, and after an earnest 
prayer sent forth laborers to the work of 
visitation. The weather conditions that 
week were unpropitious. It rained daily, 
there was hardly any sunshine, and the clos- 
ing night there was a terrific gale accom- 
panied with rain and snow. But there was 
great joy in those Churches and especially 
in the hearts of those soul-winners. Here 
are the tabulated results: Won for Christ 
and the Chureh 387 out of the 503 pros- 
pects, and at this writing (May 31) 402 
persons have united with the Churches, 15 
more than had signed cards of decision. 
Some follow-up work had produced this in- 
crease, This all reads like fiction, and be- 
cause true it is stranger than fiction. Isn’t 
it wonderful and delightful?’ When Deacon 
Philip had that remarkable evangelistic 
campaign in Samaria the news reporter 
~wrote, ‘‘There was great joy in that city.’’ 
‘That, ean be said now of Chambersburg. 
‘This’ method of Jesus, the two by two 
yplan, never fails; it succeeds everywhere, 
‘at all times of the year, and brings great 
reward, Sir Harry Lauder on his recent 
twentieth successful tour of the U. 8. said 
if was ‘‘his job to make people laugh and 
sing;’’ he added—‘‘and they pay me for 
it.’?’?; That is what ‘‘ Visitation Evangel- 
ism’? does,—it makes people laugh and 
sing,—those who win and those who are 
won, and it pays incaleulably. Every pas- 
tor with his group of standbys can operate 
this plan successfully. It is not hard nor 
complex; it is simple and easy. Try it and 
be convineed, You don’t really need Dr. 
Kernahan, nor Dr. Blanck, nor Bishop 
Henderson, the three most conspicuous 
leaders in visitation evangelism. Any pas- 
for can do it, if he wants to. Now is the 
time to plan in your consistory, or spirit- 
ual council, to put this across next fall in 
your Church or charge. The sooner the 
better. Don’t wait to train your workers. 
The school of experience is best. A child 
learns to walk by walking, to talk by talk- 
ing. You and your people will learn to do 
evangelistic work by doing it. Let us go 
to it! 


2.. New York City. .The.campaign in 

the metropolis was started four weeks 
prior to Easter and coneluded on April 
8th, 1928. New York City has 1,400 Pro- 
testant Churches: 142 of them co-operated 
in this campaign, What were the results? 
10,042 persons signed cards of decision, ac- 
cepting Christ as Saviour and promising 
to join Chureh. Up to this time 10,109 
persons have jo‘ned Church. Isn’t that 
marvellous? It more than trebles the con- 
versions on Pentecost. It is the largest 
number that in one city ever joined Chureh 
as the result of an evangelistic campaign. 
It breaks all records! Why not a few 
‘famens’? and ‘‘hallelujahs’’ and ‘‘ praise 
the Lords?’’ Surely there is adequate cause 
for emotional exuberance! Don’t be a 
doubting Thomas and miss the blessing! 
The evidence is so abundant and strong 
that the blind can see it. In 1917 New 
York C'ty had a tabernacle campaign, mass 
evangelism, a rousing, sensational, 
““whooper-up’’ demonstration, when 
65,000 persons ‘‘hit the saw dust trail,’’ 
shook hands with the noted evangelist, and 
Signed decision ecards. Of those 65,000 
signers 200 joined Chureh! That was an 
uproarious, costly, air-beating, Church- 
belittling. pastor-slamming, deacon dyna- 
miting campaign! It surely did raise a 
cloud of dust, and was very barren as to 
good results. Here in 1928 comes a still- 
hunt campaign of visitation evangelism, 
led by Dr. Kernahan, and 10,042 persons 
sign up and 10,109 actually join Chureh! 
No, you have never heard nor seen the like 
of it! All pra’se and honor to Him, who is 
the Head of the Church and blessed for- 
evermore! His plan used works miracles! 
Try it and see! 
At Chambersburg the writer asked Dr. 
Kernahan three questions and was prompt- 
ly answered: 1. How long have you been 
doing visitation evangelism? . Ans. ‘‘ Fifty 
months.’? 2. How many people have you 
won in that time for! Christ and the 
Church? Ans. ‘£'155,800,?? “that: is the 
number that have joined Church. 38. Do 
people so won prove faithful? Ans. ‘I 
sent out a questionnaire to 97,000 of my 
converts, and the returns show that 98 per 
cent are faithful.’’ Think on these things 
and act accordingly. 

The Superintendent of Evangelism wel- 
comes questions, suggestions and reports 
of results. Every local Church should 
have a committee on evangelism with the 
pastor as chairman. —Rk. C. Z. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


The past week has been one of income. 
The mail from day to day has been deliver- 
ing to our office many letters which con- 
tained cheeks, mostly Mother’s Day offer- 
ings. .This is the proper time to send 
these offerings. 


However, not all these offerings have as 
yet been received. Judging from the num- 
ber of parishes receiving our special 
Mother’s Day envelopes and from the 
number of parishes which do not use this 
special envelope, but take an offering, 
there are many whose offerings have not 
yet reached the Home. 


In former years on Donation Day many 
people would bring packages of groceries 
and all kinds of household supplies. Since 
the parishes of the Eastern Synod are giv- 
ing their annual Mother’s Day offerings 
for the support of the Home, these offer- 
ings constitute mainly the donations for 
Donation Day. Thus the members of the 
Reformed Church throughout the entire 
Synod can participate through their offer- 
ings in making a donation on Donation 
Day. 


A portion of the program on Donation 
Day, June 14, is given to making an- 
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nouncements of Mother’s Day offerings re- 
ceived. It is therefore important that 
all such offerings reach the Home on or 
before Donation Day so that each charge 
and each Classis may receive proper credit. 
The ladies of the Auxiliary have been at 
work preparing for the big day, This year 
they will serve a hot dinner, roast beef. 
This will be served on the lawn under a 
large tent as in former years. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT 


Catawba College enjoyed its best com- 
mencement season, May 27th to 29th. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached on Sun- 
day evening by Rev. Dr. Geo, Longaker, 
pastor of Corinth Reformed Chureh of 
Hickory, N. C., and his subject was ‘‘The 
Power of Convictions.’’ The college audi- 
torium was packed for this service as for 
all others during the commencement sea- 
son. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was held Monday afternoon for 
attention to routine business. Eneouraging 
reports were received from all departments 
of the work. 

On Monday afternoon also the Class Day 
Exercises were held. These took the novel 
form of a debate on the question, ‘‘ Re- 
solved, That the Seniors Are Fit to Receive 
Their Diplomas.’’ The question was very 
capably and forcefully debated by Senior 
and Junior representatives. Dr. Deren- 
dinger served as judge and jury and gave 
his decision in favor of the Seniors, al- 


though it must be confessed the Juniors | 


scored some telling arguments. 

In the afternoon the faculty, under the 
leadership of Miss Lantz, tendered a re- 
ception at Zartman Hall. At six o’clock 
the annual alumni dinner was held, from 
which the party adjourned to the audi- 
torium and witnessed the Senior play, 
which was given before a packed house 
and was pronounced by all to be as good. 
as anything they had ever seen, not only 
for its entertainment, but also for its qual- 
ity as a finished and polished production. 

On Tuesday afternoon the annual com- 
mencement was held in the usual manner 
with academic procession, special music 


-and a notable address, ‘fThe Limitations 


of Science,’’ by Dr. William L. Poteat, 
Pres. Emeritus Wake Forest College. Presi- 
dent Hoke conferred degrees upon 23 Seni- 
ors, the largest class in the history of the 
college. He expects, however, that the 
next three classes will be in excess of 40, 
60, 80, respectively, as Catawba takes her 
place rapidly in the group of colleges of 
substantial size. 

The commencement season was, all in 
all, a very happy one and pronounced by 
alla great success. Everyone went away 
in an enthusiastic and optomistie spirit, 


believing that the unusual growth and de- - 


velopment of Catawba College will go on 
unabated in the years ahead. There is no 
reason to expect anything else, — 
Announcement was made-that the: Pres- 
ser Foundation had awarded Catawba Col- 
lege a sum of money for the encourage- 
ment of students of musi¢ and also that a 
pipe organ would be installed in the col- 
lege during the summer and that pupils 
would be received for instruction in organ. 
Catawba is fortunate in having, at the 
head of her Music Department, an organist 
who is said to be one of the three or four 
leading organists in this country. 
Announcement was made of the addition 
of two professors to the faculty, Early 


appointments will be announced for three — 


others who will take the place of profes- 
sors who have resigned. These changes 
and additions will leave the college ma- 
terially strengthened for next year. 


GERMAN PHILADELPHIA CLASSIS 


The German Philadelphia Classis met for 
its regular annual meeting in St. John’s 


(Continued on page 18) 
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EDITORIAL 


BELIEVING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


The mediaeval worthy who voiced his short method with 
doubt in the formula, “J believe because it is impossible,’ 
looks like a rare stupid from the viewpoint of our time. 
Competent future historians will need no dated documents 
to prove that this man did not live in the twentieth cen- 
tury. An age willing to believe but little of what is con- 
fessedly possible could not with patience abide the folly 
of one who preferred impossibilities for the staple of his 
creed, Even the orthodox are rationalistic in these days, 
and to preserve their self-respect feel constrained to as- 
sume, even though they cannot demonstrate, that their 
particular scheme of dogma falls wholly within the bounds 
of reason. 


Yet do not there come to many of us moments when 
some throwback to a simpler “age of faith” suggests a 
subtle sympathy with a mind which was seized by the 
vision of a universe ample enough to include impossibili- 
ties among its truths? Not that we could be willing at the 
behest of some sacrosanct potentate to believe a_ thing 
preposterous either to sense or to the senses. If this dis- 
ciple of impossibilities was merely bowing down to a ty- 
rannical ecclesiasticism, assuming to require a toll of ab- 
surdity at the strait gate of the narrow way, we do not 
care to keep him company. But if awesomely on ‘his soul 
was lying some feeling of the gigantic human presump- 
tion involved in imagining that man can measure what 1s 
possible with God, then not even the skeptic twentieth 
century can forbid our going back to count ourselves 
among his tribe—believers in the impossible. 


There is no gain in our trying to obscure the contrast 
between the universe of modern science and philosophy 
and that universe of intimate God-presence which to Jesus 
was as immediately evident as the sunlight falling on the 
solid earth around Him. Will a man argue that it is day- 
light? As little would Jesus argue that “God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field” or that “thy Father who 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee.” The Father’s love. 
the Father’s watchful care, the Father’s indwelling fellow- 
ship with His children—these were to Christ directly ob- 
vious actualities. But when we debate and analyze these 
naive apprehensions of His, hauling them forth into the 
open of our crass scientific realism, we tell one another 
that the creation as we see it manifests no token of any 
such intimacy of God with man. 


The reasonings that we frame on and around these dis- 
sents of ours are brutally convincing. Look out on what 
even your own unaided sight tells you of the vastness 
of things created. And by humbling comparison think 
of the infinite insignificance of the single human life 
which is yourself—yes, of the same human insignificance 
still unabated when to yourself is added the whole race 
of mankind to which you belong, though counted in all 
peopled places and out of every century, primordial and 
historic. Utterly too much to imagine—is it not ?—that 
the Power that reared the inconceivable majesty of our 
skies and wrought the wonders all around us of which 
science displays to us such miraculous visions, could spare 
a guiding thought to what will feed our bodies, guard 
our homes or rescue us from the consequences of our folly 
and sin. Shall the pageant of the ages halt to have a care 
for the animalculae living in the dust of the highway? 

Impossible! No doubt. But we are going to believe 
ti none the less. What we see as more impossible is that 
the Man who manifestly dwelt nearer to the Soul of all 
things than any other man who ever walked the ways of 
this earth, was in fact ignorant concerning those supra- 
reasonable laws of life which His lips uttered as knowl- 
edge native to His crystal consciousness. What He taught 
of divine guardianship, divine compassion, divine forgive- 
ness, divine aid, divine need of human faculties for heay- 
en’s high designs, may be wholly incommensurable with 
any possible stretch of our imaginations. But it is exactly 
commensurable with the wide circumference of our human 
needs. We cannot afford to disbelieve it. What better 
assurance can we ask of the reality of this message from 
the Lord Christ than the very fact that it does carry the 
accent of impossibility? If indeed He comes from God— 
the infinite God—what should He speak but something 
far, far beyond the reach of the finite dreams that are 
ours? 

We believe—well, perhaps not because it is impossible, 
but certainly because the most believable faith open to the 
mund of man is the confidence that things impossible with 
men are possible with God. Bring in, if you will, your 
apostle of the reasonable and feasible, and ask him if he 
dares set up his lines and boundaries as limitations on the 
reach of universal Power guided by omniscient Intelli- 
gence, motived by omnipotent Love. We do not dare, 
The “impossible” is the rapture of our faith. 

—Noran R: 
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WOMEN WITHOUT A SHRINE 


Doubtless it is natural that at this season of commence- 


meut and baccalaureate addresses there are heard an un- 
usually large number of “notes of alarm” concerning the 
religious situation in our colleges and universities. A 
particularly gloomy picture is painted by Dr. Glenn, Sec- 
retary for College Work of the Department of Education 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In a report to the Na- 
tional Council of that communion he expressed the strong 


conviction that girls’ colleges in America are more irrelig- 
ious than men’s, and that -in both there is an alarming 
spread of anti-Christian teaching and beliefs, both among 
faculties and students. The tone in women’s colleges is, 
according to Dr. Glenn, “more agnostic and more critical 
of religious institutions than it is in the men’s colleges. 
Whatever may have been the religious impulses that led 
to the founding of the great Eastern colleges, they have 
long ceased to play any part in the policy of these institu- 
tions. Faculties, for the most part, are apt to be anti- 
Christian in the fields of psychology, sociology and philos- 
ophy. There is even at times a mild persecution, as for 
example the teacher of psychology who threatened with 
failure in his course any girl who ‘cut’ his class to go to 
a Good Friday three-hour service. Religious conditions 
in the American colleges are more alarming than most 
people suspect. Visitors to our colleges see them at com- 
mencement times, when an inspiring religious service, or 
at least in invocation and blessing, are part of the proper 
order of events. Bishops and prominent clergymen can 
always get a hearing and awaken student interest. Par- 
ents whose sons and daughters return for the brief holi- 
days do not find any particular difficulty in taking them 
to Church on Sunday mornings. College religion is some- 
times judged by these occasions, and its more normal 
aspect is never studied. Rumors do occasionally reach 
the outside world of a complete absence of Church at- 
tendance except where it is compulsory, of a general lack 
of interest in the missionary enterprise, except in the 
less sophisticated colleges, and of an amazing idealism 
that scorns almost all forms of organized religion. In 
general, however, people are not alive to the seriousness 
of the problem. There is in many cases a conventional 
Christianity which never touches students’ morals at such 
points as cheating in examinations, fraternity politics and 
dirty athletics; as contrasted with intense moral earnest- 
ness that rather looks down on religion as being senti- 
mental. A group of outstanding students, writing a Chris- 
tian creed for students, left out all reference to the Church 
because they felt, as one of them put it, ‘that there was 
more of Christ’s spirit in the labor movement than in the 
Church’ The President of one of the Church colleges 
says that the Episcopal Church is being supported today 
by men whose sons and grandsons do not care a snap 
about it! The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact 
that there are not enough Church workers active among 
the students on the campuses.” If this diagnosis be even 
approximately accurate, it is time for us to fast and pray. 

In addressing the graduating class of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Rabbi Stephen. S. Wise, of New York, admitted 
that the Church of our time has many faults and is often 
“unchallenging, unexacting, and undemanding,” so that 
modern youth, irrespective of creed, have found much in 
the Church of today to repel them. In spite of this, Rabbi 
Wise issued an impressive warning when he said, “Jn re- 
jecting the Church, you reject religion. If, because un- 
holy hands have been laid upon the most high altar, you 
reject that altar, then even more unholy hands will pro- 
fane it further. By rejecting it, you withdraw the life- 
blood from it, leaving it lifeless. In doing that you have 
sinned, and sinned deeply. Mankind always has had a 
shrine; and if you put it away from you, you add your- 
selves to that company who have no shrine, no God, no 
spirit thrusting them onward and upward.” Rabbi Wise 
emphasized the revolt of modern youth against the moral 
law and pointed out the danger of a Freudian psuedo- 
science, as applied to the popular cult of self-expression. 
For Almighty God’s “Thou shalt,” it substitutes, “Thou 
mayest if thou wilt.” “Who are the great among us?” 
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he asked. “Are they not the mystics, those God-intoxi- 
cated people who know the companionship of the Spirit 
to the uttermost degree; the saints, who make their lives 
holy; and the servants, those who, combining the qualities 
of mystic and saint, minister to mankind? I am afraid 
that you will rationalize your own interpretation of life so 
much as to build up shrines of your own prejudices, opin- 
ions, expressions and reactions; but moral chaos will 
come if you revolt against the shrine of God. Are you 
prepared to toil, endure and sacrifice for your shrines as 
the mystics, the saints and the servants of the race have 
done for thews? 1am fearful of what will happen if you 
put altars that are infinitely precious out of your life. To 
be shrineless is to be purposeless. There is no easy way 
through Egypt to Canaan. The Mount of Law ever must 
stand between the land of endeavor and the land of ac- 
complishment. I implore you that you do not forsake the 
altars of the living God!” 

Doubtless there is considerable justification for the con- 
cern expressed by these prophetic leaders: All is not well, 
and it is fatuous to close our eyes to the menace of con- 
temporary attitudes that are badly mechanistic and cyn- 
ical. We hope that it is not generally true that colleges 
for women are even more dangerously antagonistic to re- 
ligion than colleges for men. Women have been so dis- 
tinguished for helpful spiritual activities that the outlook 
would seem desolate indeed if they should forsake the 
altars. 4 generation of godless mothers can doom any 
land‘on earth, no matter how rich and powerful, Writing 
of the future of American culture, a man of letters says 
frankly in the current Harper’s: “If the work and influ- 
ence of women be subtracted, after a short time there 
would be little of a civilized environment left.” 


But whatever the situation in many women’s colleges,. 


the Reformed Church has reason to rejoice in the high 
standards of her own institutions. We do not believe there 
is hostility to religion manifested in the schools fostered 
by our people, but rather an atmosphere friendly to “the 
heavenly vision.” Our Colleges for Women are notably 
active in helping to keep first things first by sounding the 
spiritual note in no uncertain manner. President Apple 
of Hood College and President Curtis of Cedar Crest Col- 
lege are celebrating respectively 35 and 20 years of service. 
It has been a remarkable ministry, marked by a truly heroic 
faith, courage and patience. Who will refuse to join in 
felicitations on the memorable achievements of these men 
and of their self-sacrificing and undaunted helpmeets who 
“stood by” so nobly through the day of small things and 
who now share in the general acclaim vouchsafed to them for 
such spiritual as well as material accomplishments ? Training 
the womanhood of the nation—what a significant task it 
is! Can any ministry to the home, the State and the 
Church exceed this in importance? God grant that those 
in charge of this work, whether in distinctive colleges for 
women or in co-educational institutions, be endowed with 
a double portion of His spirit so that they may do their 
part in keeping our choicest young women faithful to the 
altars of our holy faith! 
Ag Ak 


SHOES OR BOOZE? 


Mr. J. C. Penney, founder of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, which operates more than 1,000 stores, has strong 
convictions on the subject of Prohibition—and does not 
hesitate to express them. He says: “Within the year I 
have travelled among all classes of people and it is my 
conviction that the vast majority of the voters favor this 
law, and that any political party or any office-seeker de- 
claring against it would be defeated. While I am a Pro- 
hibitionist on moral grounds, even if this were not the 
case I would support the Amendment as a business man. 
Economically and financially it is sound. It is a fact gen- 
erally known that savings accounts have multiplied and 
increased almost beyond calculation since the 18th Amend- 
ment was enacted. With scarcely an exception, my bank- 
er friends of the West and Middle-West tell me that in 
their opinion this condition is due very largely to Pro- 
hibition. Prohibition has withdrawn money from the till 
of the saloon-keeper and placed it in the channels of legi- 
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timate trade. It has increased the purchasing power not 
only of the working man, but of every other member of 
society. Less money for booze has made more money for 
shoes.” 

Such unequivocal testimony from business men is of 
special value in this month of crisis. June and the months 
following until November will provide the most serious 
test of the American people on this question which has 
been made since the adoption of the Amendment. Surely 
every good American should be intensely interested not 
only in seeing that the Constitution of our country is not 
flouted this month at the great political conventions in 
Kansas City and Houston, but also in manifesting fidelity 
to such candidates for office as stand squarely for law 
enforcement and for the up-holding of the Constitution. 
Let us not fear to meet the issue squarely. 

ee 


A SPOTTED CONSTITUENCY 


In his striking novel, Shoddy, Dr. Dan Brummitt, the 
well-known Methodist editor, gives this description of a 
congregation in Kansas: “Here and there a saint in the 
making; but mainly the usual proportion of aimless good 
nature, small jealousies, conventional piety, mingled spite 
and spirituality, dull decency, high idealism, dogmatic nar- 
rowness and voiceless integrity, which go to make up the 
constituency of any middle-western Church, rich or poor.” 

Is such a description unwarranted and uncharitable, or 
may we regard it as approximately correct? It certainly 
does not.sound like a savory dish, and the mixture of such 
uncongenial ingredients seems to threaten a sure case of 
spiritual indigestion. Some might be tempted to say that 
it is small inducement to any ambitious youth to aim at 
spiritual leadership in an organization thus constituted. 
Those who are thoughtful will not be likely to deny that 
the pastorate is a real man’s job, and that no one should 
dare to venture upon it who does not possess an unusual 
amount of the grace of God. After getting over our 
shock, we may as well admit that the picture in Shoddy 
is not altogether overdrawn, and that it applies not only 
to the middle-western Church, but to a good many con- 
gregations in all parts of the world. 


After studying the component elements, apparently so 
contradictory, in this sadly spotted congregational consti- 
tuency, one is moved to ask: Are not all these things dis- 
coverable in the preacher himself? The man who 1s al- 
together free from any of these characteristics, or at least 
from most of them, is not so easy to find. One may 
recall the story of the young preacher who went to one 
of the most famous clergymen of Scotland and asked him 
what was the secret of his undoubted success in the pul- 
pit. The veteran replied: “Well, I have the habit of look- 
ing into my own heart to discover the mean, impure, and 
unworthy things which are to be found there and then 
I proceed with all boldness to charge them all upon my 
people.” There is at least a valuable lesson in this pro- 
cedure and it can be stated with conviction that the min- 


ister who is properly conscious of his own faults is not 


so likely to be impatient or intolerant or snobbish in the 
presence of the admitted faults and weaknesses of his 
parishioners. 

The Church of Christ was not founded for the benefit 
of perfect people; if it had been founded for their bene- 
fit it would be the most useless institution in the world, 
simply because there are no perfect people. The Church 
is intended for the benefit of needy sinners; that is what 
makes it so useful and so necessary, for all of us belong 
in that class, whether in the pulpit or the pew. The spirit- 
ual leader with insight is likely to find in his congregation 
some evidences of all these things which Dr. Brummitt 
mentions. He will build upon the spirituality, the ideal- 
ism and the integrity which are to be found in every con- 
gregation, and he will fight against the aimlessness and 
jealousy and conventionality and spite and dullness and 
dogmatic narrowness, which are such ubiquitous obstacles 
to spiritual progress. But it will make a world of differ- 
ence what attitude he takes toward the presence of all 


this imperfection and indifference. 

Last week the writer happened to be in conversation 
with two pastors of other denominations. The one spoke 
with utter contempt of the officers and members of his 
congregation. One could hardly help feeling that in his 
heart he hated and despised some of them and discounted 
the rest. At any rate, their stolidity and lack of apprecia- 
tion had become an obsession with him, and he felt and 
did not hesitate to say that they were “a bunch of un- 
grateful curs,” in the face of all the hard work and many 
sacrifices which he and his family had made in their be- 
half. We have no means of knowing how much basis 
of truth there was in these observations. We cannot 
doubt, however, that this particular minister has put him- 
self into a relationship with his people which effectually 
prevents him from doing them much good. We came 
away feeling much as one does when he has seen a gap- 
ing wound or a running sore. It was a genuine tonic, on 
the next day, to travel on the train with a Methodist min- 
ister who referred again and again to the high quality of 
his constituency. He had the best official board in the 
entire city, he claimed, and proceeded with a friendly pride 
to give a description of its personnel, mentioning the good 
qualities of every one of them in a manner so sincere 
and enthusiastic that it made one wish with all his heart 
that he also might be the pastor of such a flock. We 
cannot deny that this cheery interview made a profound 
impression upon us. 

It is scarcely necessary to ask which of these men is 
in the better position to advance the Kingdom. It is true 
that the latter may be too blind to the deepest needs and 
also to the smug self-satisfactions and perilous tempers 
which are undoubtedly to be found in his parish. (Know- 
ing him as we do, this is not likely.) And yet, on the 
whole, it is better for us to remember our dear Lord’s 
warning about the mote and the beam. The degree in 
which we can really confer spiritual benefits upon others 
depends upon our unselfish interest in their welfare and 
our genuine affection for them. We cannot bless those 
whom we despise or regard with contempt. Je are the 
servants of a Master who loved even those whom men 
called unloving and unlovable. Ungrateful, unapprecia- 
tive unworthy as many folks in a modern congregation 
may be, let us not forget that “here and there are saints 
in the making,” and that, even in the worst of them, some 
good quality may be found upon which we can build for 
Christ and the Church. And may God help us never in 
word or deed to harm, by our lack of love,:a single one 
of these for whom Christ died! 

Pe ee 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, D. D. 


What is wrong with this picture? Does the heading 
of this editorial contain an error? According to The Con- 
gregationalist, it certainly does, because the great Brook- 
lyn preacher here referred to was not a “Doctor of Divin- 
ity.” Dr. F. D. Kershner, in the Christian-Evangelist, 
says that “this fact certainly does not detract anything 
from Beecher’s greatness, for the more distinguished a 
man becomes the less need he has for artificial titles.” 
He goes on to pour out this balm of Gilead for those who 
have been overlooked by College faculties in the annual 
distribution of_caudal appendages: “It used to be the old 
rule, in the matter of honorary degrees, that no man should 
be awarded such a distinction whose reputation would be 
increased in the slightest degree by the honor conferred 
upon him. Smaller men seek for degrees, but greater men 
do not need them. The example of Mr. Beecher is a case 
in point.” 

As the Editor of Town and Country would say, “Ouch!” 

ee 


A COMFORTABLE PARSON 


“T saw, the other day, an unforgettable picture of a 
shepherd. He sat in a comfortable room before a blaz- 
ing fire. There was upon his face a look of utter satis- 
faction. His crook stood in a corner. This I saw as I 
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looked in at the window. Outside a storm was raging, 
the rain was falling in torrents, and there was a feeling 
of chill about the roaring wind. By the light of a flash 
of lightning I saw some sheep the careless shepherd had 
failed to gather into the fold, huddled under the poor 
shelter of a swaying tree. I thought of the Master’s 
word: ‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep, 
and I knew that as long as these words of the Master are 
true no minister anywhere has the right to be a ‘comfort- 
able parson.’’’ So writes Rev. Richard N. Ownbey in 
Zion's Herald. 

Waiving the frequent complaints about the insufficient 
salaries of many ministers of the Gospel, Mr. Ownbey 
devotes himself to the growing proportion of contemporary 
preachers who are better housed, better clad, and better 
paid than their brethren and some of whom are tempted 
by their comparative affluence to think more of their own 
comfort than of the safety of the flock committed to their 
care. Who can doubt that there are instances where the 
desire for ease and comfort has certainly weakened the 
spiritual solicitude, the self-emptying compassion and 
mental agonies or the disposition for driving work which 
ought to be in every true shepherd’s heart. After all, it 
remains true that “if we are to bless, we must bleed;” 
if we are to lead men to walk with Christ, we must our- 
selves follow in His steps, knowing that His footprints 
are stained with blood. Mr. Ownbey is undoubtedly right 
in suggesting that some of us are too comfortable today 
for our own good. We must continue to cherish “the 
shepherd heart” that has been touched into living fountains 
of unselfish compassion by the Master of compassions. 

He also says that a further bulwark against the tempta- 
tion of undue ease and comfort in the minister’s life is for 
the minister to have a family of his own and “by this 
door of real living enter into the living of other folks.” 
In family life he will find obligations, burdens, solicitudes, 
anxieties that will help to “touch alive” these blessed gifts 
for pastoring the people to whom God has sent him to 
preach and practice the everlasting gospel of salvation 


and spiritual comfort. 


USING THE “MESSENGER” 


It is always gratifying to have evidences that the MEs- 
SENGER is wisely and effectively used by its friends. A 
far more general interest can be inspired by pastors, Sun- 
day School teachers and other leaders in Church work, if 
items of information and inspiration in the MESSENGER are 
brought to their attention. We have increasing evidences 
how the interest of many readers has been stimulated by 
such methods. Sometimes a little leaven of this sort can 
leaven the whole lump. 

The other day a subscriber in Greensburg, Pa., advised 
us how much interesting material for use in class discus- 
sions is furnished by the MEssENGER, and he was kind 
enough to send a list of a few questions recently discussed 
in the adult class taught by Judge D. J. Snyder in the 
Sunday School of the First Church of that city. The 
May issues of this paper, for example, inspired not only a 
number of questions on the person and work of the Holy 
Spirit but such problems as these: “If you had only one 
year to live, what would you do?” “Would folks who 
cheat the railroad company also steal your purse?” “Are 
there some things in the Bible which we ‘know and are 
sure are not the word of God?’” “Do you agree with the 
Hon. Josephus* Daniels when he informs the world that 
he expects to support the nominees of the Houston Con- 
vention, no matter who they may be, evidently on the 
platform that the worst Democrat is an improvement on 
the best Republican?” 

We quote these queries only as one evidence of the possi- 
bility of findnig profitable material for class discussion in 
the MEssENGER. It is not difficult to see that such a use 
of the Church paper stimulates the reading of it. The 
other day we received, also, a letter from a dear friend, 
reporting the death of a wonderful old mother in Israel, 
who entered into her reward March 26th. This friend 
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writes: “She loved the MESSENGER; if it failed to come at 
the regular time she kept asking for it with the arrival 
of every mail. She would sit propped up in bed and read 
it as long as she was able; when she was not able, one of 
the family or a friend was expected to read it to her, and 
when the old familiar hymns were printed she would 
sing them with her daughter.” How can one help but 
take courage from this thought of bringing comfort to a 
dear old lady of 87 who for many weary months was 
bedfast with a broken hip? 

The illustration is one of not a few which have come 
to us in recent years to cheer our hearts with the knowl- 
edge that the Church paper is deeply appreciated by some 
of those rare souls whom God hasegiven to us to encour- 
age our hearts and to summon us to do our best. We 
know that there are shut-ins and aged folk all over the 
Church who welcome the weekly visits of this paper with 
eager minds and loving hearts, and it is this which helps 
us to be of good cheer when we are reminded of the num- 
ber of those who ought to be interested in the literature of 
the Church, but who are “too busy” or too indifferent to 
pay any attention to it during these hurried years of our 
earthly pilgrimage. 


WHISTLER’S MOTHER 


I was in a city named Paris. 
Gallery, named the Luxembourg. And there was a Bevy 
of Sweet Young Things who sate in the Middle of the 
Room with a Catalogue that was several years old. For 
the Teacher who conducted their Party had left them for 
the morning that they might do the Luxembourg alone, 
and had given them her Catalogue, and directed them to 
observe all the Pictures that she herself had marked on 
a Previous Trip, and to mark them afresh to show that 
they also had Observed them and had learned the lesson 
of Art. And one of them held the Catalogue and the 
Lead Pencil, and checked off the Pictures, while the others 
looked at the Numbers and told her when they had found 
the Right Ones. And thus did they Pursue their Art 
Education. And these Sweet Young Things were from 
Mine Own Country, and their fathers had sent them over 
to be educated in Art. 


And they talked together of Art, namely, of the Young 
Men who had been on the Ship whereupon they had 
Crossed, and of the Arts pursued in connection with the 
same. 


And the Girl with the Catalogue called out a Number, 
and read the Title. And the Picture whereof she read 
was Entitled: 

Whistler’s Mother. By James McNeil Whistler. 

And one of the others said, There it is, and they all 
took a Bored Look at it, and checked it off, and went on 
to the next. But one of them made one intelligent Com- 
ment on the Lady in the Picture, and said, Gay old bird, 
wasn’t she? 

Now the point of this entire Narrative, which is a True 
One, lieth in the fact that between the time when the 
Catalogue had been issued and the time when the Sweet 
Young Things made their Visit, the portrait of Whistler’s 
Mother had been taken from the Luxembourg to the 
Louvre, and its place on the Wall had been filled by a 
Lurid Impressionistick Painting of a Spanish Dancing 
Girl, not quite naked. 


And in a manner not unlike that of the Sweet Young 
Things do many women and some men look out upon the 
Art and life of the Present Generation. And my Sug- 
gestion is that it is well to be sure that they have a 
Catalogue that is Up To Date. ; 


And I went to an Art 
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After Thirty-Five Years—What? 


(The following address was delivered before the Alumnae Association of Hood College at its annual mecting Satur- 
day, June 2, by DR. JOSEPH ‘H. APPLE upon the completion of thirty-five years as the faithful 


The subject suggested to me for this oc- 
casion has reference, no doubt, to a for- 
ward rather than to a backward look; to 
a fair and frank facing of the future, 
rather than to an enumeration of the 
achievements of the past. The Hood of 
the past has an appeal to our affection, 
even to our admiration; the Hood of the 
future constitutes a challenge to our wis- 
dom, our faith, our imagination. The Hood 
of the present, therefore, has an interest 
chiefly as a foundation, a terminus aquo. 
This should be borne in mind as we pro- 
ceed, lest we be considered unmindful of 
the beauty of the thing we call Hood and 
ungrateful to those who have made it pos- 
sible. Let me repeat then, that this is not 
being treated as an anniversary occasion, 
nor utilized as an opportunity to laud an 
administration which has been coterminous 
with the college itself. The anniversary 
at the end of the third decade may quite 
properly serve until a fourth decade has 
been completed. 

Hood College, be it remembered, was 
called into being in 1893, as the effort of 
a portion of the Christian Church to pro- 
vide for its daughters an aducation that 
should be ample, liberal, and at the same 
time spiritual in a very real sense. No 
restrictions were imposed in the selection 
of a president, a faculty, or the assembling 
ef a student body. The board of 5 diree- 
tors originally chosen by the controlling 
Synod has increased to 24, a full half of 
which are under no restriction as to sex 
or Church relationship. Yet, in such mat- 
ters as prescribed daily chapel exercises, 
prescribed Vesper services, and required 
courses in Biblical Literature, the original 
purpose of the founders persists in both 
the letter and the spirit of the community 
life of the institution. This should con- 
tinue with little change beyond an intensi- 
fication and a deepening conviction as to 
the absolute importance of such attitude 
and atmosphere. While the name of the 
controlling denomination is rarely men- 
tioned, and members of its faith consti- 
tute a minority of its faculty and student 
body, there is no doubt but that the fact 
that the college is controlled and supported 
by a portion of the Christian Church that 
guides its destinies and believes in its in- 
tegrity, does make for righteousness and 
confidence in this time of uncertainty and 
doubt. While there are undoubtedly two 
sides to the question of so-called compul- 
sory chapel and Church attendance, it is 
to be hoped that the time may be far re- 
moved when Hood shall lose from its life 
the benefits of its spiritual inheritance, 

As to the inquiry, ‘‘Is Hood merely an- 
other college?’’ one can point with a cer- 
tain degree of pride to its curricula in 
which there is a blending of the cultural 
and the vocational. This is not merely ac- 
eidental, nor is it easy to maintain the 
necessary balance where there is not al- 
ways acquiescence on the part of faculty 
members to what they may regard as a 
compromise upon a lower academic plane. 
Hood has sent forth from its liberal arts 
course a fair share of its alumnae into 
graduate study in university or profes- 
sional school. This should continue and 
jinerease. The liberal arts college should 
not attempt to ape the university nor to 
supplant the professional school. Inecreas- 
ing numbers of students should be induced 
to see in their A. B. course a firm founda- 
tion on which to build. However, as con- 
ditions now exist in secondary education 
there is an urgent call for college-trained 
teachers whose liberal course shall he 
buttressed by strong majors and minors in 


and successful President of the College) 


certain selected subjects and in such a 
body of educational courses as shall meet 
existing requirements. Such graduates 
may teach well for a few years until time 
and resources shall make possible graduate 
study and a higher degree. The specific 
call from the field for Hood graduates, and 
the general success ascribed to them, seem 
to justify our present course and to eall 
for its continuance. <A higher plane of 
consideration would point to the service 
rendered by our graduates, in teaching, in 
social service, in commerce and industry, 
for which their undergraduate studies, 
supplemented by wise counsel from experts 
during undergraduate years, have directly 
ond adequately fitted them. For some time 
to come and until conditions in education 
and in world affairs change, it would seem 
that Hood might fairly and wisely con- 
tinue to seek a blending of the cultural 
and the vocational. 


Having covered the spiritual and mental 
in our prognosis thus far, it would seem 
quite natural to turn next to the physical. 
We can indeed feel proud of our record in 
this field. A careful surveyor of our work 
some years ago stated as his conviction 
that Hood was doing more and better work 
in the physical care and training of her 


LET US UNITE 


(The Rev. Dr. Samuel Z. Beam, of Tiffin, 
O., now the oldest living minister of our 
denomination, who continues to hope for 
a possible union of the Reformed Church 
in America and the Reformed Church in 
the United States, even before his trans- 
lation into the Church Triumphant, spon- 
sored an action in favor of such a happy 
consummation before North Ohio Classis, 
which was unanimously adopted. Dr. Beam 
recently sent to the ‘‘Messenger’’ a good 
article on this subject and to the ‘‘Chris- 
tian World’’ he sent the fellowing lines 
from his fertile pen.) ; 


LET US UNITE 


Let ‘‘Dutch’’ and ‘‘German’’ join their 
hands 
For one united Brotherhood, 
Bound by indissoluble bands, 
Co-workers for the common good. 


In fundamentals we are one, 
In non-essentials we are free; 
And in the way our work is done 
The difference is hard to see. 


We preach the Gospel of our Lord, 
With only one essential aim; 

And, all in all, with one accord, 
The same salvation we proclaim. 


Our fathers. coming to this land, 
In Holland found a friend indeed; 
Thence was held out the helping hand 
To nourish them in time of need. 


Let us, their children, now unite 
And work together hand in hand; 

Presenting in our Savior’s sight 
Obedience to His great command. 


Yea, let our union be complete, 
With no conditions or restraint; 
Let each in love the other meet 
As best becomes a Christian Saint. 


So let these Churches prove their love, 
Their faith in God, their love to man; 

That Christ, Who reigns supreme above 
May see sueceed His wondrous plan, 


b 


Now may the Holy Spirit find 

A cordial weleome in each heart, 
Create in us a willing mind; 

To join in love, no more to part. 


students than many institutions who leaned 
for support and credit upon an elaborate 
equipment. The passing years have noted 
growth and increasing strength in this im- 
portant department of our work. The 
courtesies extended us in the use of the 
Armory and the Y. M, C. A, swimming pool 
are deeply appreciated and atone in large 
measure for our deficiencies in these mat- 
ters, and yet not many years should lapse 
until our own gymnasium and swimming 
pool should emerge to hearten those who 
labor with inadequate equipment to build 
up sound bodies for our students. 

Hood should not, in my judgment, recede 
from her stand against intercollegiate 
games, and yet there is much promise in 
the recent plan of ‘‘Play Day’’ for the 
girls of a group of colleges, intermingling 
for competitive sport for its own sake. 
Rule out the competitive factor and the in- 
stitutional rivalry and there is no reason 
why the girls of neighboring colleges 
should not play together rather than 


against one another. 


The call for the supply of much-needed 
equipment in physical education finds an 
echo in almost every department of the 
college. There is not a department that 
could not utilize to excellent advantage, 
enlarged quarters and increased equipment. 
The model on display in the lobby of 
Alumnae Hall calls for seventeen build- 
ings, of which eleven are already in place; 
the six needed are in general order of need: 
an additional dormitory to make pessible 
the surrender of Winchester Hall, a gym- 
nasium, a library, a science building, a 
recitation hall, and a chapel. Does this 
eall for six more buildings sound Utopian? 
Do you realize that following the ground- 
breaking of our first building in April, 
1914, six buildings were erected in the en- 
suing seven years, and in the next six 
years five more were added, making a total 
of eleven buildings in thirteen years? It 
is quite improbable that this rate can be 
maintained, nor should it be. We should 
first overtake what we have undertaken 
and then stress endowment and more en- 
dowment, and yet more endowment, until 
we can adequately man the plant we have 
constructed. I use the word ‘‘man’’ ad- 
visedly for without withdrawing or with- 
holding one iota of credit from the fine 
group of men and women who have hereto- 
fore and do now constitute the faculty, 
there should promptly and increasingly be 
a larger number of men added thereto. And 
in a general way, the strengthening, not 
the enlarging of the present faculty should 
persistently challenge our zeal and. atten- 
tion. And that calls for endowment and 
ever inereasing endowment. Following 
these three and a half decades of rapid ex- 
tension there should come a period of in- 
tensification, not further enlargement so 
much as enrichment; not a bigger Hood, 
but a better Hood. 

It is my conviction, however, that we 
should as we pass this milestone in Hood’s 
history, rise to an even higher plane and 
challenge her very right to exist as a col- 
lege for the separate education of young 
women. We are warned from many quar- 
ters against the danger of unduly feminiz- 
ing woman’s education, against the danger 
of a smugness, a taking for granted that 
the thing we are doing is being done well 
enough. a resting on our oars so to speak. 
Certain it is that if the curing of the ills 
with which the world is suffering is to be 
effected by education, then education must 
do its work far better than it is now doing. 
The subjects set for discussion at any large 
educational conference and the tone in 
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which these discussions are carried on, re- 
veal a very decided note of pessimism. A 
recent. speaker said one need not be so 
much discouraged by the ‘‘frivolity of the 
thoughtless today as the pessimism of the 
thoughtful.’’ Woman has come into a wide 
place in very recent years. This was 
effected largely at her own insistence. But 
man with greater or less reluctance con- 
curred and then took a position of quiet 
contemplation and criticism of the result. 
Results there have been, there is no doubt, 
—far-reaching and deep in their effects. 
But because deep and far, not so noticeable 
upon the surface, nor so near at hand, Co- 
incident in time with woman’s enlarged 
opportunity has come an extension through- 
out the world of war, hatred, greed, envy, 
malice and material ambition. If there is 
to be a warless world in which peace shall 
prevail and good-will among men abound, 
man must conquer his own spirit as he has 
not yet done, and woman’s greatest and 
most lasting contribution to civilization 
shall consist in first conquering her own 
spirit and then in aiding man to conquer 
his. Man has been the pioneer in levelling 
forests, blazing trails, constructing rail- 
roads, building cities, but men have not 
made commensurate progress in the fine art 
of living together. And this art of living 
together whether as communities, races, or 
nations, constitutes the true test of civil- 
ization. May we not look to the colleges 
for that type of education that shall pro- 
duce as its best fruitage those fruits of the 
spirit: love, joy, peace, meekness, gentle- 
ness * * * * * self-control. How else may 
we justify the billions spent on plants and 
equipment, the hundreds of millions spent 
on maintenance, and the seores of million 
of children and youth who are led to be- 
lieve that somehow the pursuit of an edu- 
eation is worthwhile? It is worthwhile, 
for if it were not, so many of the people 
could not continue to be fooled so much 
of the time. But its real value lies not in 
economic advantage or social prestige as 
bi-products. It should be in the acquisi- 
tion of that highest of the fruits of the 
spirit—self-control; that fruit on the top- 
most branch, to attain which is possible 
only for the most intrepid; and he who is 
patient enough and persistent enough to 
pluck that fruit, may find added unto it 
all those below it. 

We are living in an age of marvelous 


mechanical and industrial expansion. The 
marvel of today soon becomes the com- 


The Most Dangerous Man In 


An eleven-year-old girl with long legs 
and an active mind lives in our house. She 
came from school the other day with 
news. The teacher had been talking over 
the presidential candidates. He had men- 
tioned: Hoover, Smith, Lowden. He had 
spoken of the candidate of the Workers’ 
Party, one William Z, Foster, and had de- 
scribed him as ‘‘the most dangerous man 
in America.’’ 

It is an interesting suggestion. America 
is a large place, filled with many people. 
To pick the chief villain in America re- 
quires either large intelligence or a divin- 
ing rod. It may be that that teacher has 
the divining rod. 

A straw vote is in order: Who is the 
most dangerous man in America? 

I do not vote for Foster. He cannot 
qualify as the prize rascal. Foster is a 
communist, and like all communists, is in 
a frenzy of enthusiasm for a new world 
which will never be. The communist has 
his patterns all cut. He would give us a 
society which never was on sea or land, He 
would tear down; he would bu ld anew. 
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monplace of yesterday, Our children take 
for granted and use inventions and appli- 
anees that in our youth seemed beyond the 
highest stretch of the imagination. Has 
man made a corresponding advance in the 
use of these inventions for his own and his 
neighbor’s welfare? If not, may not the 
blame, or at least the responsibility be 
laid at the door of the colleges? To them 
we look for both leaders and leadership. 
May it not be that the educated woman 
was called to the kingdom for a time like 
this? When, taking her place beside man 
either in the home or in the wider work of 
the world, she may teach him by both pre- 
cept and example that ‘‘he who ruleth his 
spirit is greater than he who taketh a 
city.’’ For note that man alone can build 
a house, but it requires a woman’s help to 
establish a home; man unaided may con- 
struct a city, but only with woman’s aid 
can he create a community; he may as- 
semble a nation; only with her by his side 
can he elevate it into a civilization. The 
human race cannot reach the highest possi- 
bilities half highly educated and half only 
partially so; we must educate, we must 
educate, or perish by our very industrial 
and commercial prosperity. There is a 
deep need for highly and broadly trained 
women to restore the balance of our top- 
heavy civilization; to relocate its center 
of gravity; to give true content and mean- 
ing to the achievements of this scientific 
age. It is to our smaller, Christian col- 
leges that we must turn for women of this 
type; for graduates in ever larger num- 
bers, who shall take seriously the obliga- 
tions their opportunities have imposed, 
who shall be ready and willing to exercise 
all of their newly acquired rights in the 
spirit of Him who ‘‘eame to minister, not 
to be ministered unto.’? Then shall the 
poets begin to see a new hope in the reali- 
zation of their dreams. Was Tennyson a 
prophet or a visionary when he said: 


“‘Yet in the long years liker must they 

grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man, 

He gain in sweetness and in moral 
height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world; 

She mental breadth nor fail in childward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 

Till at last she set herself to man, 


BY HUBERT C. HERRING 


The least. shall become the great; the weak 
shall become powerful; they who have 
nothing will possess all. It is all very 
simple, this communist dream, fearfully 
simple. It is also well to remember that 
it is an honest dream, and that many of its 
prophets are honest men. I do not know 
Mr. Foster, but I venture that he is honest, 
sclf-forgetful, devoted to his vision of a 
new society. 

Mr. Foster and all of his communist 
allies are not the danger which America 
faces. They are weather vanes for Amer- 
ica. They are danger signals which catch 
breezes. America will not choose the com- 
munist way. We may have foolish ways, 
but not that way. 

There are dangerous men in America. 

What of the ill-scented galaxy who in 
the guise of sweet patriotism looted our 
publie oil reserves, debauched high officers 
in our National Capital, and brought all 
of us to shame? What of the political 
leaders who borrowed bonds, loaned bonds, 
concealed campaign gifts, lied to Senate 
committees—and all of it with fine as- 
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Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of 
Time 

Sit side by side, full summed in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the, to be, 

Self-reverencing each, and reverencing 
each, 

Distinet in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who 
love; 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men 

Then reign the world’s great bridals 
chaste and calm, 

Then springs the coming race of human 
kind, 

May these things be.’’ 


And that they may be, and that we may 
contribute our part that they shall be, let 
us take heart of hope at this milestone of 
our course, this more than a generation of 
our progress, and take as its challenge that 
we go forward building not so much a big- 
ger as a better Hood, not a larger, but a 
stronger Hood, in the faith that even unto 
us is given to have a part in that ‘‘inereas- 
ing purpose’’ that ‘‘through the ages’’ 
runs; ‘‘that the thoughts of men may be 


widened with the process of the suns.’’ 


How else can we interpret the marvel of 
the rise from humble beginnings, and the 
growth during these three and a half de- 
eades of this beautiful Hood, than that it 
is a part, even a humble part, of that 
divine purpose that shall find its fulfill- 
ment ‘‘when the war drums shall throb no 
longer and the battle flags be furled, in 
the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.’’ 


After thirty-five years—let wisdom be 
added to knowledge, let seasoned experi- 
ence safeguard aspiration, let rational in- 
trospection determine the bounds of am- 
bition; let the beautiful vision beckon, but 
let it not blind us to the nature of the 
task; let whole-hearted appreciation of the 
value of the achievement find us still 
faring forward determined to seale other 
and greater heights; let the promises that 
gave heart to the founders of that earlier 
day embolden us to believe that ‘‘greater 
things than these shall ye do.’’ And after 
pausing for a day by the side of the road, 
to meet and greet the many dear friends 
who have labored with us, let us gird our- 
selves for an even more strenuous advance, 
‘‘thank God, and take courage.’’ 


America 


sumption of superior moral grace? What 
of oil company officials who shared in the 
loot, refusing to testify, defying the courts, 
and nullifying justice? I prefer Foster. 
He does not hide his contempt for our 
American institutions under pious pro- 
testations of patriotism. Foster is a can- 
didate for the presidency. I hope that he 
receives a bare handful of votes. I hope 
that the movement which he represents 
will dwindle and disappear. 

* Communists are made, not born, I doubt 
that there are communist babies. Men turn 
communist because they are cuffed and 
kicked—or because they think that they 
are cuffed and kicked. There are many 
simple recipes for making communists. 
The simplest is this: Let any man or group 
of men treat the workers in an industry as 
though they were bolts or screws, tools to 
be used and discarded, tools with no voice 
and no intelligence to be respected; and 
let those in authority announce: ‘‘This is- 
our business. This is our money. We do 
as we will with out own’? Let that pro- 
cess continue for a year or ten years, and 
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the product is certain. We have our Fos- 
ter and his kin. 

The number of communists in America 
is relatively small. They are a handful in 


a bushel. And why? There is one good 


x 


and sufficient reason. American industry 
is increasingly in the control of men who 
think of workers in human terms, and who 
learn to respect the rights and dignities of 
men. 


I hesitate to talk back at teacher. But I 
want that eleven-year-old to know how to 
fight communism. She must learn who is 
dangerous, and who is merely a weather 
vane. 


The Appeal To Reality 


By R. EDIS. FAIRBAIRN. 


The universality of the Christian religion 
is strikingly illustrated in this book. The 
author is evidently a minister of the 
United Church of Canada, but the Ameri- 
can reader will pass from chapter to chap- 
ter without being disturbed by a single 
provineial note. There is profound in- 
spiration in the thought that the Christian 
Gospel, when rightly interpreted, is the 
same in essence in Toronto, Philadelphia, 
Edinburgh, or Melbourne. When the mes- 
sage of Jesus is freed from local and 
temporary ideas as to what it is and with 
which it is so often confused, it always 
shines out in superlative splendor. When 
all dogmatic inecrustations are brushed 
away, its perennial vitality is at once 
manifest to every normal mind and it is 
lifted out of the realm of opinion into the 
sphere of objective truth. That two and 
two make four is equally true in China and 
Argentina and it is no less certain that 
goodness, justice, and loving-kindness in- 
carnate in personality are likewise con- 
vineing to every normal mind. Herein lies 
the power and the promise of Christianity. 
Where its exponents find and present thc 
real fundamentals, its supremacy over all 
of its rivals will be evident and its ulti- 
mate victory assured, 


Meantime, while the men of the open 
road are looking patiently for the organic 
union of the Churches, with the resulting 
consolidation of their resources, there is 
ground for deep satisfaction in the unity 
of spirit which is already the precious 
possession of the educated Christian, This 
book is an index of the concord already 
achieved, for no clergyman of modern out- 
look, whatever the denominational label 
he wears, can read it without feeling a 
deep sense of spiritual and intellectual 
kinship with the author. 


Fashions in ideas change as rapidly as 
in manners or dress and just now among 
liberal Churchmen ‘‘reality’’ is in the 
forefront of interest. Protestantism has 
of late become introspective and the more 
acute minds among our leaders have be- 
come aware that many of the slogans and 
shibboleths so dear to our fathers have be- 
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come denatured in an intellectual atmos- 
phere altogether different from that in 
which they have originated. Besides, even 
the best of religious thinkers have a tend- 
ency to use words loosely without defining 
their content. Recently I read a book, 
““The Supremacy of the Spiritual,’’ in 
which it never oceurred to the author to 
define what he meant by the spiritual. 
Theologians have always taken too much 
for granted, but now are awakening to 
the necessity of revaluing our inherited 
ideas; hence the passion for reality of 
which we hear so much. 


A 


A FRIENDLY SLAP 


A friendly slap upon the back, 

And a ‘‘Hello, Bill, my boy,’’ 

Just puts a smile upon one’s face 
And fills the heart with joy. 


Some morning when you walk down 
town 

And you meet some one you know— 

And it doesn’t make any difference 

Whether its Bill or whether its Joe— 


Just give him a slap upon the back 

And say a ‘‘hello,’’ to him, 

And whether its Bill or whether its 
Joe 

He’! be in finer trim. 


For there’s hard work he has to do, 
That he must try now to wade thru; 
But his heart, I know, will lighter be 
For that friendly slap from you. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 


= 


That this is a healthy tendeney is a 
proposition that needs no argument to sup- 
port it. Christianity can justify itself by 
its fruits alone, and not by a priori claims 
of superiority. Hence the necessity for 
taking stock of our resources, which is 
Mr. Fairbairn’s aim. The following char- 
acteristic quotation shows his attitude: 


New York: The Abingdon Press 


**Tolstoy and Nietzsche from differ- 
ent points of view, did each take the 
words of Jesus with resolute literal- 
ness, the one in a heroic, but vain 
effort to carry them out m personal 
practice, the other to pour scorn upon 
them in contrast with his own gospel 
of self-assertion. However pathetic 
the failure of Tolstoy, and however 
revolting the cool insolence of Nietz- 
sche, these were both morally superior 
to the man who puts the Sermon on 
the Mount in a glass case of senti- 
mental veneration, but will not take 
the trouble either to practice or under- 
stand it.’’ 


From this random citation and many 
another of equal discernment that might 
be used in its stead, it is evident that the 
writer has made an earnest effort to probe 
beneath the surface of sham and conven- 
tionality which so often impair the vital- 
ity of the religion of the ordinary Chris- 
tian. Mr, Fairbairn writes with ease and 
clarity and readers of the late J. B. will 
be struck by the similarity in the insight 
and style of the two men. It is no dis- 
credit to Mr, Fairbairn, however, to say 
that he falls far below the level of his 
gifted prototype, because, alas, like so 
many of the clergy, he is lacking in Brier- 
ley’s concreteness. One of the outstanding 
faults of the average preacher is the easy 
generalization. If every clergyman who 
is conscious of a weakness in his pulpit 
work will make a bargain with himself to 
give ‘‘the name and address’’? whenever he 
makes a generalization about the evils of 
our age, in the form of a definite illustra- 
tion, he will find that his influence will be 
greatly increased. People will be con- 
vineced where before they gave only lazy 
acquiescence, and better still, his own 
mind will become more honest and more 
accurate. In this regard Mr. Fairbairn is 
by no means the worst of sinners. His 
work in these essays is above the average 
of religious writing, as the quotation I 
have used will indicate. He has written 
a book which should stimulate the mind 
and enlarge the horizons of many readers. 


What Induced Me to Enter the Gospel Ministry? 


THE REV. J. C. LEONARD, D. D., in “The Standard” 


’ The ery from the Church for consecrated 
young men to enter the Gospel Ministry is 
loud and insistent. ‘‘Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the Harvest.’’ Has the Church 
forgotten how to pray? As I think back 
over the years of my childhood and youth 
I recall many influences in my life which 
contributed greatly to my entering the 
Ministry. 

1. My mother’s prayers. She was called 
from earth to heaven when I was a child 
three years of age. After I had been 
preaching ten years, a lady who was a 
close friend of my mother’s when they 
were young women (mother died at the 
age of 39), came to me one day and said: 
“‘T ean tell you why you are a minister— 
the burden of your mother’s prayers for 
months before she passed away was that 
her youngest son might become a preacher 
ot the Gospel.’’ 


2. The people of my home Church and 
Sunday School took it for granted that I 
would be a minister. ‘‘The voice of the 
people, the voice of God.’’ I rather re- 
sented this attitude of my friends. I did 
not see why they should single me out 
among scores of boys for what appeared to 
me to be a sacrifice, 

3. Natural inclination. Deep down in 
my heart, hidden away from others, there 
was a something saying to me all the time 
when I was in school and on the farm that 
my work was out in the world among peo- 
ple. I liked to ‘‘play Church’’ with other 
children, and I always wanted to be the 
preacher, 

4, My father’s preference. He was a 
dear quiet man, an elder in our home 
Chureh, a teacher in Sunday School, my 
own teacher. He never said very much to 
me about studying for the ministry. One 


day I told him that I had about made up 
my mind to be a doctor. I never could 
get away from his responsn: ‘‘Son, I al- 
ways thought you would be a preacher.’’ 
This statement had great influence in lead- 
ing me to give up my desire to be a doctor. 

5. When I was a small boy, about ten 
years of age, our old pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Long, was on a pastoral visit to our home. 
I overheard him and my father in earnest 
conversation on the subject of one of us 
boys becoming a minister. In closing up 
the talk the old pastor said: ‘‘I have felt 
for some time that your youngest son has 
been called to be a minister.’’ This state: 
ment continued to impress me very deeply. 

6. I always cherished a very strong de- 
sire to be used in winning people to Christ 
and in helping others to high ideals of 
Christian living. When a young man in 
college, though resisting the call to the 
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ministry, I always wanted to see my fel- 


low-students become Christians. I have 
long felt that this implanted desire was 
one manifestation of God’s eall. 

7. Through many years past I have 
been able to see clearly that the Holy 


Spirit called me to preach the Gospel. I 


have never had a single doubt since the de- 
cision was made to give up medicine and 
study theology. I feel that it will be made 
clear in every case to the young man, and 
that when he sees and feels and knows 
that he is called he must answer with a 
positive ‘‘yes.’’ It is to be feared that 
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many young men follow their own wishes 
rather than the leading of the Holy Spirit. 
God wants young men of ability and con- 
secration, the very best that the Church 
can offer, to prepare for the ministry. It 
is a great service, and it offers rich re- 
wards both for time and eternity. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. John Apostol from Princeton, N. J., 
to General Delivery, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada. 

Rev. Edw. C. Stuebi from 1863 North- 
ampton St., to 285 Walnut St., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


St. Paul’s Church, Ridgely, Md., Rev. J. 
C. Glessner, pastor, received on Trinity 
Sunday 11 by confirmation and 1 by re- 
profession. 

A letter has just been received from the 
Rey. J. Stule, of Czecho-slovakia, which we 
hope to publish next week. Meanwhile, 
please send on your check for that auto 
fund. Don’t fail to be ‘‘in’’ on this. 

St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. 
J. Grant Walter, pastor, will hold its an- 
nual outing on June 16. Children’s Day 
will be observed on June 17. Communion 
will be held on June 24, 

Rev. and Mrs. C. I. Lau, Swanton, O., re- 
port two ‘‘new voices on the air.’’ Duane 
Burwell (weight 4 lbs.) and Eulaine Ber- 
netta (5 lbs. and 6 oz.) arrived June 6, 
and the music is wonderful. 

Rey. John P. Dieffenderfer preached the 
bacealaureate sermon to the graduating 
class of Wilson High School, Haston, Pa., 
on Sunday evening, June 3, on the text, 
Micah 6:8, taking as his subject, ‘‘The 
Life Worth While.’’ 

First Church, Carlisle, Pa., Rev. Roy EH. 
Leinbach, pastor, appropriately observed 
Mother’s Day. The Junior Orchestra made 
its first appearance on Children’s Day. A 
special musical program was given on the 
evening of May 6, under the direction of 
the choir director, Miss Hoffheins. 

St. John’s Church, Lansdale, Pa., Rev. 
Alfred Nevin Sayres, pastor. Special organ 
recitals by Mr. Samuel B. Gaumer are be- 
coming a Sunday evening feature. Special 
Children’s Day program was presented on 
June 10. The average S. S. attendance for 
May was 470, 

In Faith Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. D. 
G. Glass, pastor, the S. 8S. attendance has 
passed the 400 mark with new scholars 
_ coming in every Sunday. A D. V. B.S. 
will open July 1, under the direction of 
Mr. Pentz. Children’s Day was appro- 
priately observed. 

Rev. A. S. Peeler, Lexington, N. C., re- 
ported to Classis a 8. S, enrollment of more 
than 800 as compared with about 500 4 
years ago. The Classical statistics show 
that his charge furnished more than one- 
fifth of the net gain of the Classis during 
the year just closed. 


The opening of the 34th District Con- 
ference of the Rotary Club was held in 
Trinity Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr, Samuel 
Henry Stein, pastor, on May 13, at 7.30 
P. M., when the pastor preached the 
Memorial Sermon. Dr. Stein was chosen 
President of the York Rotary Club for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. W. W. Bolton was 
one of the Directors chosen. 


Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 


L. C. Beers, pastor, is the recipient of 2 
beautiful sets of altar cloths valued at $60, 
a gift of the catechetical classes of 1927- 
28. A Mother and Daughter Banquet was 
held on May 11, with 50 present. A recep- 
tion to the new members received during 
the past year was held May 16. 

In West Manheim Charge, Hanover, Pa., 
Rev. Edwin M. Sando, pastor, a festival is 
being held at St. Paul’s on June 16, when 
music will be furnished by the 8. 8S. or- 
chestra, The pastor now has 3 classes in 
catechetics. On Mar. 23 the pastor de- 
livered the president’s address at the anni- 
versary of the Normal Literary Society of 
Shippensburg State Teachers’ College. 

Rev. W. H. Bollman, of Christ Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa., observed the first anni- 
versary of his pastorate on June 4, preach- 
ing on the subject, ‘‘ What a Minister Sees 
From the Pulpit.’’? The ushers reported an 
encouraging average attendance of 309 at 
the morning service and 364 at the evening 
service for the year. Children’s Day was 
observed on June 10 and Communion will 
be observed on June 17. 

Rev. Herbert Dumstrey, Chaplain of the 
U. S. 8. Pennsylvania, was the special 
speaker in Centennial United Church, Vic- 
toria, B. C., on May 27. Rev. Mr. Dums- 
trey brought a message of good-will from 
the friends across the line, and the Vic- 
toria friends extended to him and his 
friends a hearty greeting from the citizens 
of Victoria. 


The members of the Wooster Ave. 
Church, Akron, O., Rev. H. B. Diefenbach, 
pastor, enjoyed the picture of Hawaiian 
Islands and the lecture of Mr. A. T. Kings- 
bury on June 10, at 7.30 P. M. Boy Seout 
Sunday will be observed June 17, and 
Family Day, June 24. The pastor observed 
the 8th anniversary of his present pastor- 
ate on June 3, when he was presented with 
a basket of beautiful roses, a token of es- 
teem from his congregation, 


Second Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. 8. 
C. Hoover, pastor, will be addressed by a 
representative of the Near East Relief on 
June 24. Present membership of Church is 
717 and during past year expenditures for 
local purposes amounted to $15,988.25, and 
for benevolence, $4,398.90. The Men’s 
Brotherhood enjoyed the first of the sea- 
son’s outings on May 22, 8 young people 
will attend the Spruce Creek Camp this 
summer. The Community Vesper services 
are being held at 5 P. M. on Sunday even- 
ings. 


The names and addresses of the gradu- 
ates of the class of the Mission House 
Seminary of 1928 are: Martin Flatter, She- 
boygan, Wis.; Ariel Achtermann, Prospect, 
Ohio; Bernhard Fresenborg, Wheatland, 
Iowa; Geo. Gaerttner, Dawson, Neb.; Ar- 
thur Kreutzmann, Cheney, Kans., Paul 
Maschauer, Mission House, Plymouth, 
Wis.; Victor Walenta, Woodhaven, L. L., 
New York, and Harold Weber, Dundas, Ill, 


Dr. Rufus C. Zartman has just visited 
and addressed the following Classes in the 
interest of Visitation Evangelism: E. 


Penna., Reading, Schuylkill, Phila., Le- 
high, Tohickon, Phila. German, New York 
and West New York. West New York 
Classis has overtured General Synod to 
unite with ‘‘The Evangelical Synod of 
North America’’ in an organie way. That 
Synod has a polity similar to our own and 
about the same numerical strength, and it 
desires to form such a union with us, 


The corner-stone laying of Emmanuel’s 
Chureh School, Hazleton, Pa., Rev. Sefellen 
E. Stofflett, D. D., pastor, took place on 
June 10 at 2.30 P. M. The address was 
given by Rev. Theodore C., Hesson, and 
greetings were brought by Dr. Conrad A. 
Hauser, Revs. A. M. Masonheimer and 
William Toennes, and Mr. Lloyd Snyder, 
S. S. Supt. The Building Committee is as 
follows: James A. Sechler, Christ Schimpf, 
Lawrence H. Baker, J. Lloyd Snyder, 
Henry W. Shaffer, Peter Smith, Joseph C. 
Wear, Mrs. J. Lloyd Snyder and Mrs, Her- 
bert G, Baker. 


The Stoyestown, Pa., Charge, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Snyder, pastor, is one of 4 charges 
of Somerset Classis having paid the Classi- 
eal Apportionment of $1,314 in full, St. 
Paul’s Church has definitely planned to 
conduct a D. V. B. S., co-operating with 
Grace Lutheran Church, for 10 days be- 
ginning June 25. Holy Communion will be 
given in the charge: Mt. Tabor, June 24; 
Stoyestown and Friedens, July 1, 10.30 A. 
M.-and 2 P. M., respectively. A trial 
method will be set in motion at these ser- 
vices in favor of the Ministerial Campaign 
Quota. 

Zion Church, Lehighton, Pa., Rev. Paul 
Reid Pontius, pastor, opened its V. D. B. 
S. on Tuesday, June 12. Rev. Nevin C. 
Harner, the director, will deliver a course 
of 5 lectures during the first week of the 
Summer School at the Lancaster Theologi- 
eal Seminary. The local lodge of Odd 
Fellows worshipped with members of Zion 
Church on June 10 in the evening service. 
250 were present at the Mother and 
Daughter Banquet recently held. A Father 
and Son Banquet was also held during 
Children’s Week, which closed with a 
family service on the evening of May 13. 


St. Stephen’s Church, York, Pa., Rey. 
Howard F. Boyer, pastor, held its annual 


Mothers and Daughters Banquet on May 


24th, with 130 mothers and daughters pres- 
ent. Mrs. Samuel R. Roeder, from Glen 
Rock, delivered an inspiring message. 
The toastmistress for the banquet was 
Mrs. Howard F, Boyer. A committee of 
men from the congregation prepared and 
served the banquet. This occasion is 
looked forward to with great anticipation 
by the men because they are given the op- 
portunity to demonstrate their ability as 
masters of the art of cooking. 


Much solicitude has been felt throughout 
the Church at the press dispatch announe- 
ing the collapse of Dr. Wm. Mann Irvine, 
Headmaster of Mercersburg Academy, at 
the step-song exercises on June 5, in con- 
nection with the Commencement. Altho 
the papers stated that the good Doctor’s 
condition was for a time serious, we re- 
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ceived a later report of his great improve- 
ment, and continue to hope and pray for 
his early and eomplete restoration to 
health. Few men have labored so untiringly 
as Dr. Irvine, and few seem so essential for 
the welfare of the great work they are 
carrying on. 

First Church, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor. The S. 8. offering on 
May 20 amounted to $450 for Heidelberg 
College; the goal set is $1,200 and it is 
expected to reach the goal shortly. The 
Mother and Daughter Banquet of the Will- 
ing Workers’ Class was held May 12. Mr. 
William Daberko, S. S. supt., and his wife 
recently left for a European trip to visit 
relatives. The W. M.S. recently voted 
$25 toward the furnishing of a room in 
the Old Folks’ Home at Upper Sandusky, 
and Mrs. Spanagel added $10 to the sum. 
Children’s Day program was given on June 
3 

Trinity Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Rev. 
Dr. Harry Nelson Bassler, pastor. Holy 
Communion service will be held June 24. 
Union Services, with all the Churches ¢co- 
operating will be held on Sunday evenings, 
starting July 1 and continuing until Sept. 
2. Special Children’s Day program was 
presented at 10.45 on June 10. Plans are 
being made for the 3rd annual banquet 
of the Ever Ready Club. During May 
although 15 scholars’ names were removed 
from the S. S. roll, 10 new names were 
added, making a present enrollment of 609. 
The annual picnic of Trinity and U. B. 
Churches and friends will be held at Tdle- 
wild Park on Friday. June 29, 


Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, Federal 
Council of the Churches, writes an appre- 
ciative note to the ‘‘Messenger,’’ ex- 
pressing gratitude for the publicity given 
in this paper to the Friendship School Bag 
project with Mexico. She adds: ‘‘ You will 
he interested in knowing that we have 
filled orders to date for more than 19,000 
of the Friendship School Bags. but hope to 
bring the number up to 30,000 within the 
next two months, which will mean two 
bags for each of the 15,000 primary schools 
in Mexico, one for a boy and one for a girl 
in each school.’’ 


The 4th season at Coluhbiana-on-Lake 
George, Silver Bay, N. Y., will open in 
July and continue through August. Each 
group conference, with a leader, will dis- 
euss the general topic: ‘The Funetioning 
of the Group. With Snecial Reference to 
the More Efficient Functioning of the 
Christian Church,’’ so that the subject is 
thoroughly surveyed and the findings duly 
recorded. The groups will suceeed each 
other, each group remaining 10 days. The 
program is in charge of President Wilbert 
W. White, 235 E. 49th St.. New York City. 
The 180 leaders who already know its fel- 
lowship by experience consider it most 
unique and most valuable and are e¢o- 
operating in enlarging the membership. 


The 7th annual Summer School of The- 
ology for ministers and lavmen will be 
held July 2-13 in the Theological Seminary. 
Laneaster, Pa. Lecturers for the first 
week, July 2-7. are Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. 
Hugh Black, Dr. George W. Richards and 
Rev. Ralph S. Adams: for the second 
week, July 9-13, Rev. Nevin C. Harner, 
Dr, Matthew Spinka and Dr. Charles A. 
Dinsmore. The sessions will open with a 
sermon by Prof. Black on Monday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock in Santee Hall. Address 
all communications to President George W. 
Richards, Laneaster, Pa. Such a faculty 
as this should make the attendance larger 
than ever. It would be difficult to dupli- 
eate it elsewhere. 


- The Reformed Chureh in America, our 
sister communion, has been celebrating its 
Tercentenary with great eclat. The Gen- 
eral Synod convened in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, New York, on June 
7, and is still in session. We note in the 


report of the Stated Clerk that one of the 
items to be considered will be that ‘‘efforts 
be made to secure organie union or larger 
co-operation with the Reformed Chureh in 
United States.’’ Elsewhere in this issue ap- 
pears the brotherly letter addressed to the 
General Synod by Dr. Bartholomew, Presi- 
dent of our highest judicatory. Drs. Barth- 
olomew and Leinbach are attending the 
Tercentenary, by appointment of the 
Jxecutive Committee of General Synod. 


The Pension Bureau of our country lately 
figured that the United States has paid 
$7,663,900,000 in pensions between 1790 
and March 31, 1928. Pensioners of the 
Revolution received $70,000,000; those of 
the War of 1812, $46,179,864; of the Indian 
Wars, $34,380,363; and of the War with 
Mexico, $58,471,636. Civil War pensioners 
received $7,065,442,194; those of the War 
with Spain, $291.307,321, and World War 
pensioners have been paid $232,177. Un- 
classified pensioners, including widows and 
children of soldiers, were paid $16,513.425, 
while it cost $81,374,419 to maintain the 
pension service. If the United States 
Government pensions its veterans, surely 
the Reformed Church should pension its 
veteran ministers. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at its 
quadrennial General Conference, held at 
Kansas City during the month of May, 
adopted a new Pension Plan for its aged 
and disabled ministers and their widows. 
Under this new Pension Plan every pastor, 
who is a member of it. is required to pay 
246% of his salary, while active, and every 
congregation is required to pay 8% of its 
pastor’s salary, in order to create the Pas- 
tors’ Reserve and the Chureh’s Reserve. 
Pastors’ dues will finance the Pastors’ Re- 
serve, and the Church’s Reserve will be 
financed by a campaign for about $20,000,- 
000, Thus the Methodist Chureh. which 
has always taken good care of its veteran 
ministers and their widows, will in the 
future take better care than it has ever 
done. 


First Church, Plymouth. Pa., Rev. A. M. 
Schaffner, pastor. The campaign to wipe 
out the entire indebtedness of this Mission 
reached its peak on May 6 when it was 
found that $2,170 in eash had been re- 
eeived and that the unpaid subseriptions 
were ample to dispose of the entire debt. 
The imperative need of this congregation 
in this town of nearly 20.000 is a new 
Church in a new location. This successful 
campaign is counted the greatest achieve- 
ment in the history of the congregation. for 
the money was raised in spite of the fact 
that the men of the congregation worked 
only half time or less in the last 6 months. 
Rev. James M. Mullan was the guest of 
the congregation and preached an inspiring 
sermon. The pastor and delevate elder, Emil 
H. Teske, were present at all the sessions 
of Classis, held at Danville. In the §, 8S. 
Baseball League of 12 Protestant Sunday 
Schools, the team of First Church S. 8S. 
has a record of 7 victories and no defeats. 


Dr. Mareus G. Daniel. a member of 
Bethany Tabernacle Church, Phila., Rev. 
Arthur Y. Holter, pastor, is delivering his 
famous illustrated lecture on ‘*The Land of 
the Martyrs’? in various Churches. His pas- 
tor writes of him: ‘‘Dr. Daniel, late a mis- 
sionary in Mesopotamia and Persia and an 
ordained preacher of the old Nestorian 
Church, is going out lecturing and preach- 
ing about Christian work and conditions in 
these foreign countries and is trying to 
help missionary activity in these same 
countries and also among these foreign 
people who are in our country.’’ Dr. Dan- 
iel’s present address is 2221 N. Camae 
St., Philadelphia, and he will be glad to 
hear from organizations desiring to hear 
this informing and inspiring stereopticon 
lecture, with its 100 pictures of interesting 
and dramatic scenes in Mohammedan 
lands, 


WHAT A 
FINE LOT OF 
HELPFUL PAPERS 
ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
THE MESSENGER 
GAVE ITS READERS 
IN ISSUE OF MAY 31. 
WHAT PERCENTAGE 
OF OUR REFORMED 
CHURCH TEACHERS 
CONSISTORIES 
OR PARENTS, THINK 
YOU, READ THEM ? 


WHAT A 
WONDERFULLY 
HELPFUL TEXT-BOOK 
ON RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IS 
THE REFORMED 
CHURCH MESSENGER! 


IT SHOULD BE 
FOUND IN EVERY 
REFORMED CHURCH 
HOME. 


A. M. S. 


“‘The Guardian,’’ of St. Paul’s Classis, 
Rev. A. J. Herman, editor, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting items: A Mother and 
Daughter banquet was held in Pymatuning 
Charge, Rev. Mr. Herman, pastor, on May 
17. On May 30 the pastor preached at the 
100th anniversary of the Church at Maxa- 
tawney, Berks Co.; this congregation was 
organized by Rev. Mr. Herman’s great- 
grandfather and served for over 50 years 
by his grandfather. Rev. Paul J. Dundore, 
pastor of Zion Church, reports very fruit- 
ful evangelistic services conducted under 
the leadership of Dr. Guy Black. A D, V. 
B. 8. will again be conducted this year. The 
consistory of Sharon Church, Rev. W. M. 
Diefenderfer, pastor, fixed the year’s bud- 
get. at $5,965. About 100 attended the 
Mothers and Daughters party given on 
May 14. Shenango Charge, Rey. A. C. Renoll, 
pastor, has assumed the quota assigned for 
Catawba College. Catechetical classes, with 
an enrollment of 50, have been organized. 


On May 138, Christ Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., Rey. W. H. Bollman, pastor, dedicated 
the new dining room, kitehen and social 
room of the Church. The dedication ser- 
vice took place immediately after the regu- 
lar morning worship service. The follow- 
ing Wednesday evening, May 16, the rooms 
were used for the first time. The ‘‘initia- 
tion’’ of them was a joyous time for, the 
members of the congregation and their 
friends. Following the supper served by 
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the Truth Seekers Bible Class, of which 
Mrs. Irene Wren is president, and Mrs. 
Harry Yotter, teacher, Rev. Dr. Paul de- 
Schweinitz addressed the 650 present. Mrs. 
R. Calvin Weaver was in charge of the 
supper. D. G. Samuels directed the singing 
of hymns before the program given in the 
S. S. room, in charge of Floyd Schick. The 
congregation now has one of the most mod- 
ern dining rooms and kitchens to be found 
in any Church plant in the Lehigh Valley. 


Zion Church, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. J. Kern 
McKee, pastor. <A special program has 
been arranged for the World’s 8. 8S, Day, 
under the direction of W. G. Landes. The 
annual picnie will be held June 27 at 
Brookside Park. 100 boys attended the 
service on Boys’ Day. The basketball team 
has the fine record of winning fourteen 


out of sixteen games in the S. 8S. Y. 
M. C. A. League. Mother’s Day was 
fittingly observed. 215 mothers and 


daughters attended the banquet held on 
May 16, closing the program with an im- 
pressive candle light service, 486 attended 
the service on Daughter’s Day, when the 
pastor preached a sermon especially for 
the girls. On Mar. 10 the pastor was au- 
thorized by the Church to exchange his old 
ear for a ‘‘Studebaker Commander 
Coupe,’’ for which he is very grateful. 
‘“Our Reminder,’’ the Church paper, con- 
tains 2 very interesting cuts of the first 
Church, built in 1763. 


First Church of Forest Park, Ill., Rev. 
Frederick Kalbfleisch, pastor, laid the cor- 
ner-stone of their beautiful new Gothic 
Church building, Sunday, June 3, at 3 P. M. 
The day was most beautiful and hundreds 
gathered for this impressive service. Brief 
addresses were made by Mr. 8. Gold, the 
Mayor of Forest Park, and Mr. Edward 
Leubeck. The Boys’ Band, of Forest 
Park, furnished the music. Rey. C. A. 
Koenig preached the German sermon and 
Rey. M. E. Beck preached the English one. 
The Liturgical service was in charge of 
Revs. F. Kalbfleisch, W. F. Naefe and L. 
S. Hegnauer, All join in prayers and best 
wishes for this congregation and their 
faithful pastor and his wife. May the 
building of this beautiful Church grow to 
its completion in grace and perfection. 
First Church has now a fine location in the 
quiet of a new suburban section—quite a 
changed world from the noise and babel of 
the old Ghetto of their former one. Here 
in a community peculiarly its own, this 
historie congregation has begun a new life 
rich in prospect and responsibility. 


Mr. John Schlagle, a faithful member of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, died of menin- 
gitis at his home, 4337 Pine Street, Tues- 
day night, May 29th, and was buried in 
the West Laurel Hill Cemetery Friday, 
June Ist. Mr. Schlagle was 65 years of 
age and leaves Mrs. Lillian Crawford 
Schlagel to survive him. The latter is a 
daughter of the late Rev. James Crawford, 
D. D., for many years pastor of Christ 
Church. The pastor and consistory unite 
in expressing their appreciation of Elder 
Schlagle’s unfailing support of the Lord’s 
work, his genial and courteous friendship, 
and the gentleness of his spirit. He has 
served as President of the congregation, 
elder, S. S. Treasurer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent and in other useful capacities. He 
was elder primarius to the last meeting of 
Philadelphia Classis, This earnest and de- 
yoted servant of the Lord was naturally a 
friend of the ‘‘Messenger’’ and one of its 
most appreciative readers, We join in ex- 
tending sincere sympathy to Mrs. Schlagle 
in this great sorrow. 


Christ Chureh, Littlestown, Pa., Rev. H. 
H. Hartman, pastor, Mother’s Day was 
fittingly observed with special programs in 
all the services. Mothers had charge of 
the Sunday School in all departments with 
an attendance of 340. Holy Communion 
was observed Whitsunday, when 2 were 


received into the Church, making a total 
of 70 new members during the present pas- 
torate of 14% years. June 3 was designated 
as Dr. Lindaman Day, in recognition and 
honor of his long and faithful pastorate of 
40 years which came to a elose about 2 
years ago. Ags an appreciation of his ser- 
vice the congregation gave an offering of 
$118 which was presented to the doctor 
who is now in his 83rd year. In the even- 
ing a splendid musical program was rend- 
ered to a large audience by the Church 
choir and 8. S. orchestra of 22 instruments. 
A splendid program was prepared for Chil- 
dren’s Day. The District 8. 8. Convention 
will be held in the old historie Christ 
Chureh which was organized in 1747 and 
has always been a strong progressive con- 
gregation, 


THE LONE EAGLE 


Alone in the dawn let me go, 

In the crisp cool hush of the morn, 

When the moon and the stars drift 
away 

And the veil of the darkness is torn. 


Alert on the rim of the sun 

Ere his arrows quivering away, 

Let me sweep with my wings into 
flight 

And outwing every fate on the way. 


—Henry Linford Krause. 


In the Wapwallopen Charge, Pa., Rev. 
EK. W. Stonebraker, pastor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Hess and family, of Hobbie, pre- 
sented a beautiful golden oak baptismal 
font to the congregation as a memorial to 
their son, Woodrow Jacob. It was unveiled 
and dedicated in a special service on Sun- 
day, May 20. Miss Edith Peters, cousin 
of the departed, recited, ‘‘A Vacant 
Place,’’? by Lanx. The Liturgical Service 
for Church Dedication was modified to suit 
the occasion. This beautiful and useful 
gift completes the altar furnishings and 
adds very much to the dignity and con- 
venience of the equipment. Woodrow was 
just received into the full communion of 
the Church at Easter with the confirmation 
class; his classmates carried the flowers at 
his funeral. Scarcely 12, he was very ac- 
tive and in experience far beyond some 
others much older. Let us not think of 
him as idle now, but more active than ever 
in the Kingdom above, doing his Father’s 
will. ‘‘Blessed are they that die in the 
Lord, their works do follow them.’’ 


These additional facts with regard to 
the home-going of our veteran, Dr. Krebs, 
were kindly furnished by Rey. Mr. Wright: 
The funeral services of Dr. Walter E. 
Krebs, who died on April 26, were held at 
the Redeemer’s Church, Littlestown, Pa., 
Rev. A. M. Wright, pastor, on April 30. 
The services were in charge of the pastor 
who was assisted by Rev. Dr. F. 8. Linda- 
man, former pastor of Christ Church. In- 
terment was made in Mt. Carmel Cemetery, 
beside the grave of his wife, who died 
while he was doing supply work at Littles- 
town. The pall-bearers were 6 nephews of 
the late Dr, Krebs. Among the out-of-town 
relatives and friends who attended the 
funeral were: Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, the 
only surviving member of the family; Dr. 
Joseph H. Apple, a nephew; Walter Le- 
Fevre, a nephew; and two nieces, Mrs. 
William Mann Irvine. wife of the Head- 
master of Mercersburg Academy, and her 
sister, Mrs. Rutledge, wife of the head of 
the English Dept., of the same school, both 
of whom attended the school of Dr. Krebs 
at Edgehill, There were many ministers 
and friends present at the services, 

Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rev. Alvin 
F. Dietz, pastor, broke ground for a new 
departmentalized Church School building 


on May 6. Through the zeal and deter- 
mination of Mrs. William Derk the §. 8S. 
was founded 28 years ago, and she was the 
first to break the ground, followed by W. J. 
Wiest and Charles F. Wheary. St. John’s 
Chureh, Shamokin, immediately heeded 
the challenge of Mrs. Derk and through its 
faithful pastor, Dr, C. B. Schneder, chal- 
lenged Mr. Wiest and Mr. Wheary to be- 
come the first superintendents. It is sig- 
nificant that all these persons could take 
part in the breaking of ground for a new 
Chureh School building and realize that 
their work has not been in vain. A large 
crowd gathered at 3.45 P. M. to hear the 
address of Rev. Dr. C. B. Schneder, under 
whose pastorate the Second St. John’s Sun- 
day School grew until 1912 when a sepa- 
rate congregation, under the name of Salem 
Church, was organized. The congregation 
now has a membership of 400 and a 8. S. 
enrollment of 508. The new building will 
be of Colonial type, 3 stories, and will cost 
approximately $60,000. The ground floor 
will contain a foyer, pastor’s office, Cradle 
Roll Room, boys’ room and a ladies’ parlor, 
The second and third floors contain 7 as- 
sembly rooms and 21 class rooms, Mr. R. 
E, Welker is Chairman of the Building 
Committee. The corner-stone will be laid 
July 22. 


Holy Communion was observed in St. 
John’s Church, Sadler, and Bethlehem 
Church, Stiltz, Pa., Rev. Charles M. Mit- 
zell, pastor, on May 27 and June 3. 1 new 
member was received at each Church. Chil- 
dren’s Day services were held at both 
Churches on June 10. The union bacea- 
laureate services were held on June 3 in 
Bethany Church, New Freedom. The pas- 


tor’s oldest daughter, Miss Violet, was a ~ 


member of the class, and after graduation 
she expects to study music; she recently 
won the tri-county contralto solo contest 
at Millersville. On May 27, in the even- 
ing, the male chorus of Bethlehem Chureh 
rendered a concert in Grace Church, Han- 
over. The Church Band at Stiltz is re- 
ceiving a number of engagements for the 
summer. On Saturday evening, May 26, 
Memorial Day services were held in the 
Chureh yard of Bethlehem Church, fol- 
lowed by a festival. The pastor delivered 
the address and also spoke at Mt. Zion 
Chureh, Rev. C. W. Heller, pastor, on 
Memorial Day and at St. Paul’s U. B. 
Church, near Stiltz, on Tuesday evening, 
May 29. Catechetical instructions are 
given at Bethany and Bethlehem Churches. 
Hereafter, all classes will be confirmed in 
the fall instead of spring. The 4 consisto- 
ries of the Shrewsbury Charge unanimously 
adopted the civic year as the fiscal year. 
On Monday morning, May 28, the stork 
paid a visit to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitzell, leaving another little 
preacher. His name is Channing Eugene; 
both mother and son are doing well. 


LARGEST GIFT EVER RECEIVED BY 
F. AND M. COLLEGE 


Fackenthal Laboratories Building to Be 
Provided by Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, 
Jr., President, Board of Trustees 


The largest gift ever made to Franklin 
and Marshall College has been provided 
by Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., Riegelsville, 
Pa., President of the Board of Trustees, 
as announced at the 141st Commencement, 
June 4. It will be in the form of a chem- 
istry building, to be called the Fackenthal 
Laboratories, and to be erected at a cost 
of approximately $150,000. The donor has 
been President of the Board of Trustees 
for the past 12 years, and has shown his 
generosity in endowing the B. F, Facken- 
thal, Jr., Chair of Biology, $50,000 and 
making other gifts to the college. Mr. 
Fackenthal, who received the degree of 
Doctor of Science from Franklin and Mar. 
shall a few years ago, is a prominent mem. 
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ber of St. John Reformed Church, Rie- 
gelsville. 


The creation of a memorial lectureship 
in honor of the late John W, Appel, LL.D., 
’74, is also announced, as a gift of his sons, 
John W. Appel, Jr., ’05, New York City; 
T. Roberts Appel, Esq., ’01, Laneaster, Pa.; 
Richard G. Appel, ’08, Cambridge Mass., 
and Dr, Kenneth E, Appel, ’15, Philadel- 
phia. 

The importance of the relation of the 
alumni to the college was emphasized by 
making Rev. Robert J. Pilgram, ’98, alumni 
secretary. For the past four years, he has 
been secretary of the college, but will now 
give full time and attention to alumni 
work. The report of the Athletic Com- 
mittee was presented by Dr. Theodore B. 
Appel, ’89, Chairman, State Secretary of 
Public Health, and recently elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. This report 
included the election of Dr. Jonathan K. 
Miller, U. of P., ’22, as football coach, 
which was approved. 
Harrisburg, Pa., was re-elected a member 
of the Board of Trustees for ten years. S. 
R. Zimmerman, Esq., ’01, Lancaster, Pa., 
was elected Vice-President of the Board in 
place of the late E, H. Reninger, ’98. 


Acknowledgment was made of the gift 
of $1,000 for the endowment of an aleove 
of religion in the De Peyster Library by 
the Rev. U. Henry Heilman, D. D., ’60, of 
Lebanon, Pa., the oldest living alumnus of 
the college; and also the gifts of manu- 
seripts and copyrights of the works of 
Lloyd Mifflin by his brother, Dr. Houston 
Mifflin, of Columbia, Pa. 


Six new members were elected to the col- 
lege faculty: Jerry A. Neprash, A. B., Coe 
College, and A. M., Columbia University, 
who will be assistant professor of soci- 
ology; Harold Fischer, B. Se., and A. M., 
Ohio University, instructor in economics 
and business administration; Frederick S8. 
Klein, 23, A. B., F. and M., and A. M., 
Columbia University, instructor in history; 
W. G. Hutchinson, A. B., magna cum laude, 
and A. M., Brown University, instructor in 
biology and chemistry; W. T. Emory, A. B. 
and A. M., Cornell, instructor in German; 
Edward Hubler, A. B. and A. M., Wesleyan 
University, instructor in English, 

Miss Marion A. Hiester, daughter of the 
late Dr. A, V. Hiester, and Miss Elizabeth 
Clarke Kieffer, the daughter of the late 
‘J. Clark Kieffer, ’93, have been made as- 
sistant librarians. Miss Hiester is a gradu- 
ate of Hood College, and Drexel Institute 
Library Service, and Miss Kieffer a gradu- 
ate of Goucher, has served acceptably for 
seme years in the Pratt Library of Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dr. Charles P. Stahr, ’97, was made 
chairman of the Alumni Advisory Council, 
Judge Paul M, Schaeffer, 705, Reading, Pa., 
vice-president, and Thaddeus G. Helm, 795, 
Elizabethtown, Pa., secretary. 

Ten classes held reunions, including 7 
out of 8 living members of the class of 
?78; 11 members of ’88; 15 of ’93, enter- 
tained by Dr. H. M. J. Klein; 28 of ’98; 25 
of 1908; 16 of 1908, entertained by Lyman 
Windolph; 14 of 713; 28 of 718, and 11 of 
123. 

The annual Alumni Luncheon, held in 
the Biesecker Gymnasium, was attended 
by over 400 alumni and friends. Dr. H. H. 
Apple, president of the college, introduced 
as the toastmaster John A, Hollinger, 703, 
director of nature visualization, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Publie Schools, and J. Shober 
Barr, ’24, and Robert J. Pilgram, ’98, led 
the singing. 

Toasts were responded to by Thomas A. 
Fenstermaker, Esq., ’78, Philadelphia; the 
Rev. Frederick A. Rupley, D. D., ’88, 
Lewistown, Pa.; the Rev. J. Thomas Fox, 
798, New Bloomfield. Pa.; the Hon. Will- 
iam A. Schnader, ’08, Deputy Attorney 
General of Philadelphia, Pa.; and J. Albert 
Butler, 718, Philadelphia. 

At the General Alumni Association meet- 


J. William Bowman, . 
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‘Foot Prints 
On the Sands of Time’ 


Your life will not have been in 
vain if you leave behind a 
trained worker to minister the 
Word of God. Do it. Leave 
your foot prints behind you. 
Buy now an M.B.1. Annuity— 
assure yourself a liberal income 
for life and help provide a 


fund to carry the Word of God 
to future generations. If you 
are over 40 your income from 
this investment will be most 
attractive. The security is the 
best. Write now for full details 
and information giving your 
age on your nearest birthday. 


The MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Bureau of Annuities, E 62 —153 Institute Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Life Annuity Contracts may be issued to cover more than one life) 


ing, Prof. Nevin Schaeffer, ’03, treasurer, 
reported a balance of over $400 with life 
fees totaling over $2,400. J. H. Byrne, Esq., 
795, was re-elected a member of the Audit- 
ing Committee. Prof. Paul M. Limbert, 
718, was elected a member of the Election 
Committee, and Samuel H. Ranck, 792, re-- 
elected to the Publishing Committee. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C, Harry Kehm, Supt. 


Commencement Season 


This may seem a peculiar subject for 
a Bethany letter, but we are experiencing 
the joys of commencement season at Beth- 
any because we are proud to point to the 
achievements on the part of Bethany boys 
and girls. 


First of all we are having our own Com- 
mencement exercises on June 13. In this 
program the boys and girls who have com- 
pleted the 8th grade as well as those who 
have completed the second year High 
School work in our schools, participate. 
Next year we will have a Commencement, 
but it will be confined to the pupils who 
complete the 8th grade. 


Two of our girls are in the graduating 
class in Womelsdorf High School. We re- 
joice that these 2 girls have completed 
their work and will receive a 4-year High 
School diploma. One of these girls intends 
entering Reading Hospital and go into 
training as a nurse. The other expects to 
enter Temple University, Philadelphia, in 
September and pursue physical education 
as her vocation. 


But our joys are not confined to the ac- 
tive body of Bethany Family. We rejoice 
that another one of our number has en- 
tered the ministry. Last month at the 
Theological Seminary, at Lancaster, one 
ot our boys completed his training and 
while I am writing this letter he is being 
ordained as a minister of the gospel. He 
lived in the Bethany Home under the 
superintendaney of Dr. More and it was 
fitting and proper that Dr, More should 
perform the ordination service. I am sure 
Dr. More experienced a great joy and satis- 
faction in being privileged to do this and 
it speaks well for the young minister so to 
honor his Bethany father in requesting him 
to perform this solemn act. 


After years of hard work another of our 


boys in the ministry has been honored and 
his service recognized at the Commence- 
ment of Franklin and Marshall College. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon this son of Bethany. The 
Home congratulates him and wishes him 
many more years of useful service. 


THE VALUES OF A SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Four years of experience with Summer 
Schools of Religious Education in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, have made evident three dis- 
tinet contributions which such agencies 
make to the life of the local Church. 

To begin with, the Summer School has 
proved our most effective method of se- 
curing that knowledge, knowledge of the 
Bible, of the child, of the program of the 
Church, without which teachers and other 
workers labor in blindness and in weari- 
ness of spirit, We are coming to realize 
that it is indeed a difficult task which we 
have laid upon the shoulders of untrained 
leaders. We have frequently urged them 
to teach a class, to lead a department, or 
to undertake some other responsibility 
when we knew without a doubt that they 
were not qualified. Perhaps in many eases 
this was our only recourse. But surely 
the organization that lays tasks upon the 
shoulders of volunteer workers is charged 
with responsibility for their training. The 
least we can do for them is to send them to 
a short Summer School where the best 
available teachers help them to discover 
the knowledge of which they are in im- 
mediate and urgent need. 

To some extent also the Summer School 
has gone farther than a mere discovery of 
knowledge. To knowledge, for at least a 
few course, it has added skill in doing, 
We have trained our delegates to construct 
with intelligence and to conduct with some 
art the services of worship used every 
evening during the school term. The 
athletics and other recreational activities 
have furnished a laboratory where the stu- 
dent could learn how to arrange play pro- 
grams and how to earry them out. The 
classes in dramatie activities have found 
opportunity for the acquiring of skills in 
the presentation, under the direction of 
the teacher, of good religious plays and 
pageants. More and more the Summer 
School must develop abilities actually to 
do the thing which the student expects to 
do when he returns to his Church. 

There is universal testimony among our 
students that in the ten days of study, of 
play, of worship and of fellowship offered 
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by the Summer School they have grasped 
anew the reality of their religion and 
found that lift of the spirit which tired 


and perplexed workers cherish. In other 
words, the Summer School is a real re- 
ligious experience for practically every 


delegate, a mount of transfiguration where 
he sees himself, his Church and himself in 
a new light. The outlines of the Kingdom 
have become clearer; the presence of the 
Master more intimate; the gift of human 
fellowship more meaningful and more 
precious because of these ten days of co- 
operative search for the Truth and the 
Way. 

These, then, are at least three of the 
values that the Summer School offers: 
clearer and wider knowledge, larger and 
firmer skill, finer and deeper religious ex- 
perience. Such values explain the increas- 
ing number of men and women, young and 
old, who plan each summer to spend ten 
days in the halls and on the beautiful 
campus of the Central Theological Semi- 
nary at Dayton, Ohio, or of Cedar Crest 
College at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

—F. D: W. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
OUR GENERAL SYNOD TO THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA 


To the Reverend General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America. 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

The Executive Committee of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, at its recent meeting, gave 
me as President the great honor and rare 
privilege to convey to your reverend body 
the hearty greetings of the ministers and 
members of your sister Reformed Church. 
You have met to celebrate the Tercente- 
nary of your beloved Church—a rare event 
in the history of the Christian Church in 
America. 

You have the proud distinction of being 
the religious descendants of those who first 
set up the banners of our God on Manhat- 
tan Island. It is with humble pride that 
we claim a kinship in the faith of your 
fathers, for it was due to their loving care 
and abounding liberality that we were able 
to celebrate our own bi-centennial in the 
New World a few years ago. A sense of 
filial devotion prompts us to remind you, 
that we with you still hold the name Re- 
formed Church, as distinctive of our ori- 
gin, and honor the Heidelberg Catechism 
as the symbol of our faith and practice. 

To us of the present generation it is a 
painful memory that the fathers of our de- 
nomination thought it expedient to sever 
their relation with the Classis of Amster- 
dam. It may be that the longing at that 
time for freedom from foreign civil rule 
was the controlling influence in causing 
their separation from the Chureh in Hol- 
land. We know that it is the earnest de- 
sire of the Reformed Church in the United 
States to unite with the Reformed Church 
in America, Could there be a time more 
opportune than now for you to welcome us? 
The yearning to bring together the broken 
branches of the Vine, Christ Jesus, has 
never been stronger and more outspoken 
than in these latter days. When denomina- 
tions, differing widely in name, doctrine, 
cultus and polity, at their General Confer- 
ences, Assemblies and Synods vote, with 
hardly a dissenting voice, to consider pro- 
posals to corporate union with other Chris- 
tian Communions, is it not reasonable to 
expect that our two denominations, with 
the same name (the Reformed Chureh), the 
same Standard of Doctrine (the Heidelberg 
Catechism), the same Church Hymnal and 
the same Sunday School Literature, should 
solemnly renew the proposal for organic 
union? By repeated actions of all our 
judicatories, our Commission on Closer Re- 
lations with other Churches stands ready 
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and willing to act for such a long hoped- 
for consummation. 

It seems most peculiarly appropriate that 
as the President of our General Synod and 
the Secretary of our Board of Foreign 
Missions, I should reiterate this appeal for 
organic union with all the emphasis that 
I can command. How ean we, as true fol- 
lowers of Christ here in America, keep 
apart any longer when our spiritual chil- 
dren in Japan, China and Mesopotamia 
have whole-heartedly united themselves as 
one body in Christ Jesus? Anyone who 
will study the geography of our two de- 
nominations must realize that there is no 
serious overlapping of territory at home 
and abroad, and that in an organic union 
there would be no surrender of anything, 
whether in name, doctrine, cultus, polity, 
or even property, but rather a strengthen- 
ing of our combined forces along all lines 
of Christian activity that would prove an 
inestimable blessing. 

In April, 1888, a Conference on Union 
was held in Philadelphia at which repre- 
sentatives of our two bodies were in at- 
tendance. A hush fell upon the assembly 
when the Rev. President Charles Scott, D. 
D., of Holland, Michigan, the presiding 
officer, at the close of his memorable ad- 
dress said, ‘‘The Huguenot, the Hollander 
and the German were all taken under the 
care of the Classis and Synod, and to the 
Classis of Amsterdam it was a fixed con- 
clusion that all the Reformed in America, 
including the Presbyterians, were one, and 
in the nature of things must be one.’’ Then 
he proposed this vital question, ‘‘ When, 
Why, and How were those put asunder 
whom God had seemed to unite in Christ 
and His Gospel?’’ May we not now ask, 40 
year later, ‘‘How can these two kindred 
Churches whom God has united in Christ 
and His Gospel, be re-united in the bonds 
of faith and love?’’? Have we any rea- 
sonable right to expect that we shall be 
able to perpetuate our Reformation heri- 
tage so dear to us all unless we can agree 
to live and labor together in the coming 
years? Let us not forget that such a 
coalition of our forces at this time would 
mean a body of at least a half million 
communicants and a constituency of no 
less than a million adherents, 


From all parts of the Christian world 
there comes a call for a United Church to 
advance the Kingdom of Christ. Where, 
then, can the work of union more properly 
begin than by bringing together into One 
Great Church two sister denominations 
which, as most of us now agree, ought never 
to have been separated? Though our 
fathers in the early days withdrew from 
the Chureh of Holland, will not your 
reverend General Synod now, when the 
spirit of unity is brooding over the Chris- 
tian Churches in America, take such action 
as will open up the way for both denomina- 
tions to unite in the bonds of a holy faith 
as one body? By so doing you will add 
another star to the crown of your rejoic- 
ing during this Tereentenary celebration, 
commemorative of the founding of the Re- 
formed Church in America. 

May the blessings of Heaven rest upon 
your deliberations and abide with us all, 
now and evermore, Amen. 

Yours in the Faith of our Fathers, 


Allen R. Bartholomew, 


June 6, 1928. President. 


TELL US MORE ABOUT IT 


After the spaciousness of the Yellow- 
stone it will seem strange to us to get back 
to our ‘‘home-on-wheels’’ and we shall en- 
joy our closer fellowship again and dream 
pleasantly of hot springs and geysers. 

The next morning after leaving West 
Yellowstone we shall arrive at Bigelow 


Hotel in Ogden, Utah. After breakfast 
we shall ride by trolley—for a change— 
along the edge of Ogden Canyon, through 
which a mountain stream thunders past us. 
We shall come to the Hermitage Inn in the 
Wasatch Mountains, where we shall be 
faced with a serious problem. Shall we 
choose trout or chicken for luncheon? 

Whichever we choose we shall enjoy our 
meal and the restful quiet of the Hermi- 
tage. Then we shall go back to our special 
train and begin the journey eastward. We 
shall have a day and a half and two nights 
on the train, and being very old friends in- 
deed by this time, we shall fill those days 
not only with the beauty of the passing 
scenery, but with games and stunts and 
endless conversation, Then we shall come 
to the city which is called ‘‘the wicked- 
est city in the world’’ by some folk and 
‘“the most wonderful city in the world’’ 
by others and we shall have a forty-mile 
drive to enable us to see it thoroughly. 

Chicago will be the place where our 
“*9o00d-by’s’’ begin. From here on passen- 
gers will be leaving the special train and 
making their way homeward, regretful 
that the Fellowship Tour has ended, but 
conscious that they have had an experience 
which will live forever and eager to begin 
to describe that experience to the falk at 
home, alert to use every conversational op- 
pertunity to casually remark, ‘‘When I 
was in California,’’ or ‘‘But the roses of 
Oregon—’’ or ‘‘—a friend whom I met on 
The Fellowship Tour.’’ 

(This is the last instalment of ‘‘Tell Us 
More About It’’—and your last chance to 
register for The Fellowship Tour to Los 
Angeles and the great West, July 5 to 
August 4. There is still time to engage a 
place on the special train if you write at 
once to Catherine A. Miller, 413 Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia. Judging from the 
number already enrolled, we shall have a 
wonderful train-load of good folks.) 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Secretary began the month of May 
with a delightful trip through the South- 
lands. Sunday, May 6th, we spoke on our 
Sustentation work to the good people of 
Mercersburg. The quota will be raised. 

Monday evening we spoke on Sustenta- 
tion and preached a sermon to Rey. Mr. 
Harner’s people in Edinburg, Virginia. 


Tuesday evening, in spite of the rain, we’ 


had a fine congregation in our new Church 
in Roanoke, Virginia, Rev. Mr. Hoffman, 
pastor. Here the entire quota will be 
raised. Wednesday evening found us in 
Greensboro, N. C., Rev. H. A. Fesperman, 
pastor. This rapidly growing congregation 
will contribute to its quota. Thursday 
found us in Winston-Salem with Revs. 
Michael and Peeler, who had just dedi- 
cated a new Chureh. Then on to Lexing- 
ton, where Rev, Dr. Leonard has just dedi- 
cated a splendid Church building. Friday 
morning we addressed the students of 
Catawba College and in the evening ad- 
dressed a large congregation in the fine 
new Church building of Rev. J. D. Andrew. 
We spent Friday night with Rev. Lee 
Peeler at Kannapolis, visited the factory 
where 600,000 towels are made in a single 
day, called on Rev. Ed. T. Rhodes in his 
fine new Church in Concord and then on to 
Hickory, where we were the guests of Mr. 
Charles Geitner and family. 

Sunday morning we spoke in Newton, 


Rev. Mr. Wagoner, pastor. Here Dr. Clapp ~ 


agreed to assist us in our future work in 
the Classis. In the afternoon we addressed 
Rey. William ©. Lyerly’s people and Sun- 
day evening we had a fine congregation in 
Hickory, Rev. Dr. Longaker, pastor. 

Our next stop was at Lenoir for North 
Carolina Classis, speaking in the afternoon 
and evening. Then over the mountains to 
Bristol, Tenn., and north to Roanoke and 
Lovettsville, Virginia; to Virginia Classis. 


Here the Classis permitted Dr. Ambrose 
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Schmidt and the Secretary to speak on 
Friday evening and we returned to the city 
in time for our Sunday appointments. 

We are greatly pleased with the growing 
interest in our Sustentation work. Sunday, 
May 13th, we spoke on Sustentation and 
preached in Evans City, Rev. H. H. Long, 
pastor, Then visited Gettysburg and Juniata 
Classes. Everywhere we find a splendid 
spirit of fellowship and good-will among 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 
BIRDS’ NESTS 


Text, Matthew 8:20, ‘‘And Jesus saith 
unto him, The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the heaven have nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head.’’ 


Birds built nests before men _ built 
houses. In fact, birds built nests before 
man existed. And the most wonderful 


thing about the nests of birds is, that they 
built them as perfectly thousands and 
thousands of years ago as they build them 
today. 

At first men lived in caves and other 

natural places; they they built themselves 
tents and huts of the rudest kind; after- 
wards they erected log cabins and 
cottages; later they built more com- 
fortable and commodious houses; now 
we find mansions and palaces with all the 
comforts and conveniences imaginable. 
Man’s progress in- civilization can almost 
be told by describing the kind of homes 
he has built through the ages. 
' But the nests of the birds were as per- 
fect ages ago as they are today. The dis- 
coveries and inventions of men have added 
a few particles to the materials out of 
which some nests are made, such as thread 
and string and paper and cloth, but most 
of the birds build their nests as their an- 
cestors did a million years ago. God taught 
the birds how to build. He put into them 
what is known as instinct, and this has 
been their guide through the ages. 


But the different species and va- 
rieties of birds build their nests in 
a very different way. The humming- 
bird builds a nest different from 


that of the robin; the nest of the eagle is 
far different from that of the sparrow; the 
quail and the swallow build very different 
kinds of nests. Some birds build their 
nests on the ground, in the grass or bushes; 
others build them in the forked-branch of 
a tree, or high on the top of a tree, as does 
the fish-hawk; others build them in chim- 
neys or in old ruins; and the eagles build 
their nests in the clefts of steep rocks, or 
high upon the mountain top. 

Many different materials are used in the 
construction of different nests. Some birds 
use no material at all, because they build 
no nests, but lay their eggs on bare rocks 
or upon the ground. The auk tribe place 
their single egg on a bare ledge of rocks, 
while the stone-curlew and the goatsucker 
deposit their eggs on the soil. When a 
boy, I often saw lying on the bare rocks 
the eggs of the whip-poor-will, which is a 
bird classed among the goatsuckers, 

Female ostriches are said to scrape holes 
in the desert sand into which they drop 
their eggs, leaving the task of hatching 
them out to the males. The woodpecker 
cuts a hole in a tree and starts his nursery 


our ministers and elders. There was a 
time when Board representatives were not 
the most welcome guests in many Classes. 
They were given seven minutes or ten 
minutes to present their cause to the 
Classis and were often treated with scant 
courtesy. To find that gone and in its 
place a hearty welcome, plenty of time, the 
assurance of increased support is the best 
possible evidence that the Church is 
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stronger and more united for a greater 
work than at any time in the past. 

The wonderful growth of our colleges, 
the large number of new Church buildings, 


the inereased efficiency of our ministers 
shows that our people have a new and finer 
appreciation of what the Church stands 
for in our life. Now, let us have $1,000,- 
000 in our Sustentation Fund for the next 


General Synod. —J. W. Meminger. 


there. The meadowlark carefully hides his 
nest in the grass where it is hard to find, 
especially if it is partly arched over at the 
top. Many eggs of this useful and musical 
bird are, however, destroyed by mowing 
machines, meadow-mice and snakes. The 
bobolink also builds its nest in the grass 
where the young are hatched out. 

Other birds prefer trees as their home. 
This may be due to the fact that they feed 
themselves and their young upon the in- 
sects and larvae which live around and on 
the trees. Among the birds who build 
their nests on trees are the robins. They 
bring together coarse grasses, roots, and a 
few leaves or weed stalks for the founda- 
tion of the nest and pellets of mud in their 
bills for the inner walls. These they smooth 
into a bowl shape using their bills as 
trowels, and then they line the nest with 
fine grasses. They like to build their nests 
on low-branching orchard or shade trees, 
and sometimes they place them among the 
vines or under the porches of our houses. 
Even as I write this I hear a robin singing. 
The chickadee and the tufted titmouse try 
to find a woodpecker’s empty nest in a 
hollow tree, which they refurnish to make 
it cosy for their babies. The chicadee takes 
wool from the sheep pasture, bits of bark, 
moss, hair, bits of fur or anything else 
that is soft to line the hollow eradle in the 
tree trunk. 

Without taking more time to speak 
about the nests which are somewhat simi- 
lar to those I have described, I want to 
say a few words about the more beautiful 
and elaborate bird homes. The tailor-bird 
spins a thread of cotton with which it 
stitches together the edges of a pair of 
leaves to make a receptacle for its nest. 
The Baltimore oriole is the best nest- 
builder in the world. The nest is woven 
with exquisite skill into a long flexible 
pouch, usually about seven inches in depth, 
and is swung by means of horsehair, or in 
these automobile days by means of some 
other strong material, from the end of a 
high branch of some elm or willow tree, or 
some other tree. Bits of string, threads of 
silk, and sometimes yarns of the gayest 
colors, if laid about the shrubbery in the 
garden or yard, will be quickly woven to- 
gether with bits of bark and milkweed 
stalks which have been found elsewhere. 
The nest is made waterproof and storm- 
proof, so that the rains cannot penetrate 
it nor ean the wind shake it from its moor- 
ings. Into this downy pouch the little 
eggs are laid and here the baby birds find 
a safe and cozy home, Sometimes the nest 
is partly closed at the top to make it-doubly 
secure against intruders. 

The smallest and daintest nest builder is 
the humming-bird. It is only half as large 
as the English sparrow, and is very beauti- 
ful. It changes its colors like watered 
silk according to the position in which it 
is seen. It has a long and needle-like bill, 
which, aided by the long tongue which it 
unfolds, enables it to enjoy the sweets of 
cup-shaped and bell-shaped flowers, whose 
pollen it carries to other flowers and makes 


them fertile. The humming-bird is a close 
rival of the Baltimore oriole as an expert 
nest builder. Its nest is a dainty cup of 
plant down, made into a compact cradle. 
On the outside it is stuccoed with bits of 
lichen bound on by spider web; and when 
fastened to a limb it can hardly be told 
from a knot. 

There are some birds which will readily 
make their homes in bird houses or bird 
cages erected for them in the yard or gar- 
den,- where children can watch them as 
they are busily at work building their 
nests and afterward in feeding their young. 
Bluebirds will gladly oceupy cages on top 
of the grape arbor, or under the eaves of 
the barn, or nailed up in some tree or on 
top of a pole. Since bluebirds are among 
the first birds to arrive in the spring, these 
bird houses ought to be ready for them 
when they come, They are among the 
most useful birds we have because they 
feed on insects early in the season before 
they have time to multiply. Other birds 
that readily occupy these bird houses are 
sparrows and wrens, 

Jesus noticed the birds and saw that 
they had nests, and He compared His own 
homeless condition with theirs. It is He 
who said: ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold for 
a penny? and not one of them shall fall on 
the ground without your Father: but the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.’’ Some one wrote 
these lines about a bird’s nest: 


“*T have a new neighbor just over the way, 
Who took up her residence early in May. 
And all of the furniture ever I saw 
Was nothing but rubbish and sticks and 

straw; 
But when I made her a eall just now 
I found she had furnished her home some- 
how, 
All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 
The prettiest cottage in all the street. 
Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 
A thousand times better and softer than 
mine; 
Her curtains, to shut out the heat and 
light, 
Were woven of blossoms pink and white; 
And the dainty roof of her tiny home 
Was a broad green leaf like an emerald 


dome, 

’Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did 
see, 

Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple- 
Trepnas 


7Arry—‘‘Heard of the latest in poi- 
sons??? 

Plane—*No. What is it?’’ 

’Arry—‘‘ Airplane poisoning. One drop 
is usually sufficient. ’’—Selected. 


SOMETIMES THE CASE 


A little girl, daughter of a clergyman, 
had heard a great deal about ‘‘installing 
a minister’? during her father’s first few 
weeks as the new minister of a parish. One 
day she approached her father and said; 
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‘*Papa, what does it mean when they in- 
stall a pastor? Does it mean that they put 
him in a stall and feed him?’’ ‘‘O, no, my 
dear,’’ said the fond parent, ‘‘it means 
that they hitch him to a Church and ex- 
pect him to pull it along with the congre- 
gation inside.’’ That tells the story of 
the failure of a multitude of Churches. The 
burdens that are crushing many a pastor 
would make strong, growing Christians of 
his people if each one were bearing his 
share.—Samuel Blain in the ‘‘Expositor.’’ 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 
If a man is a worm, no other worm 
has been found with such large 
wings. 
ee www ewe wooo ow ooo oom oo oo 


‘“‘The time will come,’’ shouted the 


speaker, ‘‘when women will get men’s 
wages.’’ ‘‘Yes,’? said the little man in 


the corner. ‘‘Next Saturday night.’’— 
Good Hardware. 


ONE BIRTHDAY SHORT 


Marion B. Knight 


It was hard to see the entire troop start 
hilariously off to camp, and to be himself 
left behind. Donald Barton was as large 
and strong as half the boys in the troop; 
he could walk as far, run as fast, and row 
as well, but he was one birthday short. 


No help for that. Rules were rules. One 
must abide by them. The Scoutmaster 
suggested that eleven-year-olds lacked 


‘‘the judgment necessary for camping.’’ 
Cousin Edith, Girl Scout of many birth- 
days, poohed at that idea, and as a sort of 
consolation prize told Donald the story of 
the Ohio Perry boys, a true story which 
should be familiar to every Boy and Girl 
Scout, 

For the story we go back about one 
hundred and twenty-five years to the day 
when Levi and Pepper Perry, with their 
parents, left Wales for America. They 
landed at Philadelphia, where they learned 
that plenty of land could be had for al- 
most nothing far to the west across the 
Ohio River. Mother and the younger chil- 
dren were left with friends in Philadel- 
phia while Mr. Perry and the boys pushed 
through Pennsylvania to the frontier, 
crossed the Ohio River, and finally stopped 
in the wooded wilderness of what was 
later Delhi, Ohio. 

There Mr. Perry ‘‘took up’’ his land 
and built a log-cabin, Before the cabin 
had either fireplace, or chimney, or proper 
daubing, the father, knowing that Sep- 
tember was near, decided to return to 
Philadelphia to get the rest of his family 
and more supplies. Levi, aged eleven, and 
Pepper, only nine, were to camp out till his 
return. 

Oh, yes! there were Indians around. 
They would better stay indoors if the In- 
dians came. There were white neighbors, 
the nearest being Thomas Cellar, who lived 
only fifteen miles away down the Indian 
trace. They must go there for meal. 
Father would not be gone long, and would 
bring Mother back. So off went Father 
Perry. 

The boys had an ax, but no gun. They 
cut down trees and piled up the trunks 
and large branches for fuel for the fire, 
which burned outside the wide-open door 
of the cabin. Of course they had a flint 
and tinder-box for emergencies, but they 
had learned to keep the fire during the 
night by covering it deep with ashes. For 
some weeks they lived largely on berries, 
grapes, and plums, which grew abundantly 
in the woods. Chestnuts and walnuts they 


gathered and stored for winter, when 
Mother would make nuteakes. They stuffed 
the spaces between the logs of the cabin 
wall with mud and leaves; but even so, 
the wind blew through the cracks all too 
freely for their comfort, when on cold 
nights they slept snuggled together under 
all the bedding they had. 

Day after day passed and Father did not 
come, Snow fell. Winter in good earnest. 
Meal low in the bucket. By good luck 
they found a fallen tree whose huge trunk 
had been hollowed out by ants or some 
other equally industrious bugs, a fine 
dormitory for rabbits, and rabbit stew 
eked out their meager rations. Dried rab- 
bit skins, pinned together with the sharp 
thorns of the hawthorne, made a fur cover- 
let for their bed. Some hunters (whether 
white men or Indians, the Perry boys never 
knew) shot a deer, took the best cuts from 
his carcass, and left the rest in the snow. 
Venison made a welcome change from the 
rabbit diet. Now all the meal was gone. 
‘‘Tomorrow,’’ said Levi, ‘‘we go to 
Cellar’s.’? 

Nowadays fifteen miles is considered a 
very good hike for the younger troops of 
Boy Scouts, but Levi and Pepper made the 
hike, spent the night (I hope) with the 
Cellars, and trudged back to camp next 
day with their bag of meal. And the In- 
dian trace was no modern asphalt road! 

Spring! No word from Father. But the 
boys were not idle. The sound of the ax 
was heard in that land. Their hands grew 
hard and strong with the rough work they 
were put to. 


June! Then one afternoon a rustling 
sound crept up the eastern trail. Indians? 
Immigrants? 


‘*Sh, sh! Listen!’’ commanded Levi, his 
hand behind his ear. ‘‘Hear that queer 
call??? 

Then suddenly, ‘‘That’s Welch! It’s 
Father. Come on, Pep!’’ and down the 
trail dashed both boys. 

Hugs, kisses, and tears! For how could 
Mother keep the tears back when at last 
she saw her laddies safe and sound after 
eight months alone in that wilderness? 
Wilderness, did I say? Come out with 
Father and Mother Perry while the boys 
show them the place they have actually 
“‘eleared’’ and made ready for planting! 

It really looks as if some boys have 
‘“‘judgment’’ enough for camping even if 
they are a birthday or two short! 


[All rights reserved] 


Three-year-old John was to go calling 
with his mother to see the neighbor’s new 
baby. 

‘‘Now, John,’’ instructed the mother, 
‘“when they show you the baby you must 
say something nice about it.’’ 

John promised, and they set out. After 
the customary preliminaries the nurse 
brought the baby. John looked at it for a 
moment and then exclaimed, ‘‘Hasn’t he 
got nice long ears?’’—The Boston Herald. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 


When your Birthday Lady got homesick 
out Shenchow China-way, or her stack, of 
composition papers grew and grew and 
grew, she’d hie away, out through the 
Girls’ School gate, across Hospital- 
Woman’s School Street, under East Gate, 
and down the winding path to the Buchers. 
Perhaps she’d just peep in and pop right 
out again; perhaps she’d play a tune on 
the wheezy organ; perhaps Johnny would 
be awake and she’d hold him. Sometimes 
she’d get there just in time for dessert 
ad sit next to Johnny’s mother, at the 
table around which sat young Frank, Olive, 
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Mary and Emmy, with ‘‘Pa’’ Bucher and 
Professor Heffelfinger at the far end, And 
always, always the homesickness would go 
away, and when I’d reach my desk again, 
the stack of papers wouldn’t seem half so 
high. They told me much about China, the 
Birthday Club Buchers did. They took me 
for long walks along the city wall; over 
hillsides covered with bee-hive graves; once 
young Frank took me to a Chinese 
restaurant where we ate square noodles 
(with chopsticks) at a square table be- 
neath a godshelf. And it was at the 
Bucher home that I saw a village troupe 
dance the Banko—the dance of the Clam- 
Maiden. Because I want you, too, to share 
some of the Shenchow joys the Buchers 
gave me, I’ve asked Olive Bucher to write 
about her part of China, even as Lucile 
Hartman wrote ‘‘A Trip to the Outsta- 
tion’’? for our April 12 column (Remem- 


ber?), so watch for Olive’s ‘‘Four 
Charms’? next week. 
P. 8.—Olive and Lucile are pals. Then, 


too, they’re both B I O’s—‘‘Born in 
China’? girls, 

P. S. 2—We have a new member, a very 
new one—Betty Shaffer, of the Reformed 
Church parsonage, Conover, N. C. She’ll 
be one-year-old September 8. Your Birth- 
day Lady saw her get her bath, one daffo- 
dil morning in North Carolina. Baby 
Betty is very welcome to our club. 

P. 8. 3—You’re packing your Friendship 
School Bag for a Mexican friend, aren’t 
you? S’pose you write and tell me about 


Bible Thought This Week 


GOD RULES WITHIN:—I 

will put My Spirit within 

you, and cause you to walk in My statutes, 

and ye shall keep My judgments, and do 

them. And ye shall dwell in the land that 

I gave to your fathers; and ye shall be 

My people, and I will be your God.— 
Ezekiel 36:27, 28. 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO—TAKE YOUR ‘‘PEN’’ 


AND WRITE THESE 


1, Penalty; 2. Penurious; 3. Penates; 4. 
Pentateuch; 5. Pencil; 6. Pentagon; 7. 
Pendulum; 8. Penmanship; 9. Pentecost; 10. 
Penniless; 11. Pennsylvania; 12. Penance; 
13. Peninsula; 14. Penniman; 15. Penelope; 
16. Pennant; 17. Pensive; 18. Penetrate; 
19. Pendant; 20. Pensacola; 21. Penumbra; 
22. Penury; 23. Penitentiary, 


WHO WERE THEY? 


A was a traitor found hung by his hair. 

B was a folly built high in the air. 

C was a mountain o’erlooking the sea. 

D was a nurse buried under a tree. 

E was a first-born, bad from his youth. 

F was a ruler who trembled at truth. 

G was a messenger sent with good word. 

H was a mother who loaned to the Lord. 

I was a name received at the ford. 

J was a shepherd in Arabian land. 

K was a place near the desert of sand. 

L was a pauper begging his bread. 

M was an idol, an object of dread. 

N was an architect ages ago. 

O was a rampart to keep out the foe. 

P was an isle, whence a saint looked 
above. 

Q was a Christian, saluted in love. 

R was obscure yet a mother of kings. 

S was a Danite, who did wondrous things. 

T was a city that had a stronghold. 

U was a country productive of gold. 

V was a queen whom a king set aside, 

Z was by Moses received as his bride, 
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' ‘Barker (at cireus)—‘‘Flip, the great 
South American acrobat, will now make 
three complete somersaults in the air.’? 
Spectator—‘‘ Huh, that ought to be easy 
for him.’’ : 
Barker—‘‘ Why???’ 
Spectator—‘‘Mister, those people are 
‘brought up on revolutions.’’—Exchange. 


MY LAST COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 

An interesting sketch of the life and 
eharacter of Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Wire- 
back, nee Margaret Fisher, appeared in the 
“‘Messenger’’ of May 31st. In it is a 
reference to myself as one of her pupils 
whom she specially helped and inspired in 
becoming a minister of the Gospel and 
Missionary to Japan for forty years. 

It was .n the winter of 1863-64 that Miss 
Fisher was the teacher of what was called 
Walter’s School on the Ridge Road in 
Rock Hill Township, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. The ‘‘poor, ambitious boy’? 
spoken of in the ‘‘Messenger,’’ was then 
16 years of age, the year of his graduation 
from the country school. But how did she 
help and inspire me? Not simply nor prin- 
cipally because she was my teacher and 
heard me say my lessons, but also because 
of her kindness and sympathy to a boy 
whose lot in life was a hard one, who be- 
eause of family circumstances was obliged 
to live away from home, serving strangers. 
She helped me also by buying or giving me 
necessary books for my studies, books 
which the man whom I served refused to 
buy for me; by praising and encouraging 
‘me in my studies. When the last day of 
school came around and we boys and girls 
said good-bye to our beloved teacher, her 
last words to me were, ‘‘Jairus, you have 
been a good student, and can learn well. I 
advise you to get more education and make 
something of yourself.’’ Those words 
made a deep impression upon the boy. 
They were as seed sown in his mind, which 
in the Providence of God, sprang up and 
bore fruit in after years. 

Seldom after that day did I see or meet 
my teacher, and when afterwards she mar- 
ried Dr. Wireback and moved from her 
home in Sellersville to Western Pennsyl- 
vania, during a period of more than forty 
years I never heard from her or knew what 
had become of her, though I had never 
forgotten her. Our missionaries, Dr. and 
Mrs. William G. Seiple, while home on 
furlough, met Mrs. Wireback at Grace 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. She made in- 
quiries of them about one of her old pupils 
by name, J. P. Moore, asking whether they 
happened to know him. And when Mrs. 
Seiple told her that he had been living in 
their family after the death of his wife for 
more than a year, she gave them her ad- 
dress saying she would be glad to hear 
from me. We exchanged letters, and at 
the time of my last return from Japan I 
ealled on her while she was living at the 
home of her son in Pittsburgh. And what 
a glad surprise and joy it was for the one- 
time teacher and pupil to meet after all 
these many years of separation, I wish 
to bear testimony to the fact as given by 
her biographer in the ‘‘Messenger,’’ that 
by her kindness, sympathy, interest in me 
and helpfullness to me, she was one among 
geveral others, who pointed the way which 
led to my entering the ministry and to my 
becoming the second missionary of our 
mission in Japan. —Jairus P. Moore. 


‘Am dere anybody in de congregation 
what wishes prayer for dere failin’s?’’ 
tasked the colored minister. 

‘*¢Vassum,’’ responded Brother Jones. 
**Ah’s a spen’thrift, and ah throws mah 
money "round reckless like.’’ 

“¢Ve’y well. We will join in prayer fo’ 
Brother Jones—jes’ aftah de collection 
plate has been passed.’’—Christian Advo- 
cate, Nashville. 
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Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
June 18-24. 


Practical Thought: ‘‘Truly this Man 
was the Son of God.’’ 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘ Holy 
Light Divine.’’ 


Ghost, With 


Monday, June 18—The Glorified Savior. 
Read Mark 9:1-10, 

The Greek verb translated ‘‘trans- 
figured’’ implies that our Lord always 
possessed the Glory that was revealed for 
a short period on Mt. Hermon, Five 
chosen friends were permitted to behold 
the unveiling of this Glory. Two old 
friends—Moses, the legislator, and Elijah, 
the reformer, of the kingdom of Israel. 
Three new friends, Peter, James and John, 
the inner cirele of the kingdom of Christ. 
Are we such friends of Jesus that we have 
the capacity to behold the Glorified Savior, 
whether in earth or in heaven? When the 
first earth and the first heaven are passed 
away will we be able to see the new earth 
and the new heaven? The nature of our 
eternal destiny depends on the right an- 
swer to this question. 

Prayer: O Lord, Thou once crucified, 
but now glorified Savior, grant us, we be- 
seech Thee, the privilege and the capacity 
to behold Thee in the glory that Thou 
didst have before the world was made. 
‘‘Beautiful Savior, Lord of the nations, 

Son of God and Son of Man, 

Glory and honor, Prais, adoration, 


Now and forevermore be Thine.’’?’ Amen, 


June 19—The Serving Savior. 
Read Mark 10:35-45, 

James and John had an ambition to be 
great. For this they must be highly com- 
mended. But the virtue of an ambition 
depends altogether on one’s conception of 
greatness. According to Jesus Christ true 
greatness does not consist in governing 
with ah iron hand or in exercising tyran- 
nous authority. But it does consist in 
serving the highest interests of mankind 
and in becoming a ransom for many in life 
and in death. Our supreme ambition should 
be so to live and so to die that future gen- 
erations will rise up and call us blessed. 

Prayer: Teach us, dear Savior, to pray! 
Guard us against selfishness and worldly 
motives in prayer. Help us to interpret 
Thy greatness to our fellowmen by our 
words and by our deeds. May we so re- 
flect Thy glory that men seeing our good 
works may go and do likewise and thus 
glorify our Father in Heaven. Amen, 


Tuesday, 


Wednesday, June 20—The Triumphant 
Savior. Read Mark 11:1-10. 

Jesus was the triumphant Savior not 
simply because He made that so-called 
‘‘triumphal entry’’ into Jerusalem many 
years ago. His victorious life was rooted 
and grounded in things much more solid 
and substantial than vociferous approval 
and applause, viz:—in the things that re- 
main. ‘‘Anr now abideth Faith, Hope and 
Love.’’ The four jewels in this triple 
crown are Obedience, Humility, Service 
and Sacrifice. Because He wore this dia- 
dem His was the most successful failure in 
human history. Our outstanding need is 
the faith and courage to adopt and follow 
the philosophy of Jesus in order that we 
may make our lives a real triumph and suc- 
cess. 

Prayer: Our Father, we open with joy 
the gates of our souls to let the King come 
in. Not for a passing hour of triumph 
would we receive Him, to send Him away 
with broken heart and frustrate purpose; 
but we welcome Him to abide with us for- 
ever as Lord and King. Prepare us at all 
times for His constant coming. Amen, 


Thursday, June 21—The Teaching Savior. 
Read Mark 12:1-12, 

Yes, Jesus taught lessons and principles 
that actually save. This is their test and 
value. Had the enemies of Jesus accepted 
the truth, whether welcome or unwelcome, 
they would have been saved. As it hap- 
pened His teachings savored of death unto 
death for them, instead of life unto life. 
During the past quarter Jesus has taught 
us the saving truths of life with a direect- 
ness and timeliness from the Gospel of 
Mark that admits of no denial or question, 
Ours is a responsibility far greater than 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, How 
are we meeting that tremendous responsi- 
bility? 

Prayer: O God, Who didst teach the 
hearts of Thy faithful people by sending 
them the light of Thy Holy Spirit, grant 
us by the same Spirit to have a right un- 
derstanding of Thy saving truth. Graft in 
our hearts a love of the truth and keep us 
in the same through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


Friday, June 22—The Suffering Savior. 
Read Mark 15:1-15 

The silence of Jesus is impressive. Twice 
we are told that He ‘‘answered nothing,’’ 
1. e., made no further reply. Tertullian 
said:—‘‘Christ’s silence expiated the guilt 
of Adams’ prevarication.’’ Another has 
said that there are three kinds of good 
Silence. (1) Silence from words. Inordinate 
speaking too often tends to evil acting. 
(2) Silence from desires and passions, It 
promotes quietness of spirit. (3) Silence 
from unnecessary and wandering thoughts. 
It promotes inward recollection and out- 
ward regulation. Writing to the Galatian 
Christians Paul said:—‘‘I went away into 
Arabia.’’ To the Thessalonian Christians, 
“Study to be quiet.’? Much more would 
he write thus to American Christians, No 
institution is more essential today than the 
Family Altar. 

Prayer: 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Re-clothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 
O Sabbath rest by Galilee! - 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 
Interpreted by love. Amen, 


Saturday, June 23—The Living Savior. 
Read Mark 16:1-8. 

Dr, Philip Schaff has said that no eveut 
in history is more incontestibly attested 
than the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Are 
we not inclined to think too much about 
the Death of Christ and too little about 
the Resurrection of Christ? The change of 
emphasis completely changed the attitude 
and conduct of the Apostles. Would it 
not have the same effect on us today? To 
John on the Island of Patmos Jesus said: 
‘‘T am He that liveth, and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive forevermore. Amen.’’ 
It is just possible that this great truth 
inspired Dr. Harbaugh to write his im- 
mortal:— 

‘<Jesus, I live to Thee, 
The loveliest and best; 
My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
In Thy blest love I rest.’’ 


Prayer: Loving Father, life is very sweet 
to us, but we learn daily to see more of its 
true meanings as we come to know more 
fully the mind of Christ. He has taught 
us all we know of Thee, Thou hast made 
us for Thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee. ‘‘For me to live 
is Christ, to die is gain.’? Amen. 


Sunday, June 24—The Mighty Savior. 
Read Zephanian 3:14-20. 

Jesus was mighty, 1. He had control 
of all the forces of nature within the hu- 


man body. He made the blind to see, the 
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deaf to hear, the lame to walk. He against us. Keep-us in the might and 
cleansed the leper and He raised the dead. power of Thine everlasting truth, ever 
2. The forces of nature outside the human looking for that -blessed hope and that 
body yielded to His power. The raging glorious appearance of the Great God and 
tempest and even the trees obeyed His our Savior, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Word. With a very small portion of ma- 

terial food he fed EVE thousand. We can- ADDENDA 

not account for these Chines pata on the The Rev. Albert W. Palmer, of Oak 
ground that the power with which Jesus Park, Illinois, has written a series of 


had originally created all things was still 
in Him. In hours of depression and dis- 
couragement we should recall, ‘‘ All power 
is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go, ye, therefore, and teach all nations.’’ 
* * * * (¢T,9 T am with thee always, even 
unto the end of the world.’’ 


Prayer: Dear loving and tender Savior, 
help us always to remember that Thou art 
the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty 
God. Thou hast taught us that they that 
are for us are more than they that are 


Christian Watchwords for every-day liv- 
ing. We have clipped two from the May 
issue of ‘Church Management’’: 
In the Morning 

All this day I am going to be a child of 
God. His love is round about me, Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. I am 
going to be honest and true in all events 
of life, and, I believe that to those who 
love God all things work together for 
good. I am going to rise above all worry, 
fretting, fear and hatred, and live in an 
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atmosphere of spiritual serenity. My life 
is not apart from the life of God, and 
that which is divine within me can neyer 
fail nor be defeated. Behind all that 
comes, God’s love and wisdom will be pres- 
ent to strengthen and sustain. 
At Night 

The day, with the work God gave me to 
do, is done; and now the night has come, 
quiet and calm and beautiful from Him, 
As shadows gather around the earth I will 
trust myself, body and spirit, into His lov- 
ing tender care and go to sleep. His love 
is round about me and, as flood-tides from 
the ocean fill each nook and eranny of the 
bay, so power and love and peace from 
God can fill my life to overflowing as I 
rest quietly in Him. These are the great 
words in the spirit of which I am going to 
live—bravely, quietly, calmly, patiently, 
lovingly, trustfully. Amen. 


eet SS ee 


THE METHODIST CONFERENCE AT 
KANSAS CITY 


By Dr. A. M. Vivien 


What do Methodists believe? Are they 
fundamentalist or modernist, or neither or 
both? The declaration adopted unani- 
mously at their recent General Conference 
is as follows: 

‘«The pastor is the immediate interpreter 
of our message. It is necessary that he be 
loyal to the basic principles of our faith. 
_.. At a time when so many forces are 
with hostile intent moving in upon our 
faith, the pastor, who is the expounder of 
our creed, is to present the vital beliefs in 
the language of the day. ... This man 
of the pulpit is to make clear and convine- 
ing the great appeal of the gospel, affirm- 
ing without apology belief in the super- 
natural. With his beliefs vitalized by per- 
sonal Christian experience, he will strive 
to bring men to grips with God, setting in 
compelling impressiveness sin and salva- 
tion. He will turn the faces of men toward 
Jesus Christ, God’s only begotten Son, 
whose name is above every name, the vir- 
gin-born, the manger-cradled, the crucified, 
the risen, the ascended Lord and Savior of 
men, able to save unto the uttermost all 
who come unto God by Him, the same yes- 
terday, today and forever. We steadfastly 
maintain our unshaken loyalty to the great 
basie doctrines, but we would not be silent 
as to the widely discussed conflict of sci- 
ence and religion. ... If we are afraid to 
go into the laboratory with the scientist 
or into the geological field with true and 
reverent investigators, then we are doubt- 
ing God. This preacher may go with the 
scholar wherever reverent and honest 
scholarship can go. His very loyalty to 
God will free him from the fear of find- 
ing anywhere the footprints of another 
creator or discovering another cross in 
which to glory. If this man is able to con- 
fess, ‘I know Whom I have believed,’ he 
will besprepared the more boldly to affirm 
his determination not ‘to know anything 
among men save Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified.’ His very faith at once unfet- 
ters him and holds him. He is free indeed. 
. .. It is inescapable that there shall be 
landmarks indicating the boundaries of de- 
nominational belief, but within these land- 
marks of our denominational heritage we 
will stand for the liberty of the sons of 
God, and if in anything it appears that the 
hedges have been broken through or the 
fair limits transgressed, the Church has 
prescribed the procedure in the case and 
all the proprieties demand recourse to the 
method so provided. . . . In the Church, 
as in the State, the formulated law is at 
once the guarantee of immunity from un- 
warranted aspersion and _ extra-judicial 
penalties, as it is also the surest deterrent 
of offense.’’ 

The report on military training produced 
the keenest discussion, but it was finally 
adopted. It says: 


““We record our appreciation of the ef- 
forts being made by the government of 
the United States of America looking to- 
ward world peace. There are, however, 
certain policies now in vogue which tend 
to weaken these efforts, and against which 
we protest. We are opposed to compul- 
sory military training in high schools, col- 
leges and universities. We are opposed to 
the advertising of military training camps 
by government postmarks on mail matter, 
the distribution of which in this and for- 
eign countries tends to create a wrong im- 
pression regarding the attitude of the 
United States toward the spirit of uni- 
versal peace.’’ 

And later, they adopted another report 
against militarism, and, to put ‘‘teeth into 
it,’’ as one said, they ordered the appoint- 
ment of a commission to educate against 
militarism, and appropriated $15,000 a 
year for four years to pay the expenses of 
the commission. They are to employ an 
executive secretary. It was this attitude 
that caused a Quaker body in Philadelphia 
to send their appreciation in a telegram to 
the Methodist Conference, 

It was thought that, since the militarists 
are pushing their propaganda so vigorously, 
it was time to do something more than 
pass resolutions. 

Rev. Henry G. Appenzeller was among 
the very first Methodist missionaries in 
Korea, sent in 1885. He was a econtribu- 
tion from the Reformed Church, and was 
born in a good Reformed home on a farm 
above Lansdale, Pa. Your correspondent 
and Mr, Appenzeller were the only two 
Methodist students at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College in the early eighties. He 
graduated in 1882. Graduated from Drew 
Theologica] Seminary in 1885, he immedi- 
ately went to Korea and helped to begin 
missionary work there. He was one of 
the principal men on the committee that 
translated the New Testament into the 
Korean language. He laid deep and last- 
ing foundations for a Chureh that has 
grown exceedingly in that land. The 
Church in the U. S. sends one of its ablest 
bishops to live there and supervise tke 
work, One of the lay delegates from 
Korea to the recent Methodist General 
Conference in Kansas City, secured the 
floor and delivered a fine address in re- 
markably good English. We learned after- 
wards that ne was one of Dr, Appenzeller“s 
converts. 


Perhaps the greatest scene of any Gen- 
eral Conference took place with anothe1 
Korean delegate in the center of the scene, 
The Conference had elected two bishops 
and had been deadlocked on the third in 
many ballots. An impression was gaining 
that balloting should cease. A motion was 
made to refer the matter to the Committee 
on Episcopacy to see if they could find a 
way out of the dilemma. They were ex- 
eused. Over 200 compose the committee, 


For over five hours they wrestled with the 
problem, and finally decided to recommend 
uniting the Philippines with Korea in one 
area—the biskop to spend half his time in 
each. 

When this repert was submitted to the 
delegates, a female voice was recognized 
by Bishop Welsh, of Korea, who happened 
to be in the Chair. Little Helen Kim, a 
delegate from Korea, came forward to the 
platform, and, too small to reach the 
speaker’s microphone, Bishop Welsh pushed 
his table microphone over to her. The en- 
tire Conference was tense with interest. 
What could this little woman say that 
would throw light on such a very serious 
situation? With a heart full of tears, 
Helen Kim poured out upon that assembly 
a stream of eloquence, almost equal to a 
(livine wail. Sedate bishops on the plat- 
form about her leaned forward, and so did 
every one of the 850 delegates below, that. 
they might catch every word. And wher 
she was through and was going down the 
steps to take her seat, the delegates— 
well, if there is such a thing as a religious 
pandemonium, one certainly followed that 
appeal. The whole assembly, bishops,. 
ministers, laymen were on their feet cheer- 
ing and applauding as they never had be- 
fore. It was believed by many to have 
been an inspired voice. Stanley Jones, the 
eminent missionary from India, afterward 
said: ‘‘That is the ery of the Hast.’’ The 
newly elected Bishop Baker has been as- 
signed to Korea, a whole bishop. And-all 
the credit for it is gladly given to Helen 
Kim. 4 

Rey, Dr. Appenzeller went down in the 
Japan Sea on his way back to Korea, the 


‘vessel having sprung a leak and sunk, But 


his only son, Henry, said to the writer 
some years ago:—‘‘T guess I’ll have to go 
back to Korea and finish Dad’s job.’? An@ 
he is there now, and so is his oldest sister, 
Alice, both of them continuing the noble 
work of their splendid father. So you see 
the Reformed Church has made, through 
Dr. Appenzeller, a fine contribution to the 
Kingdom of God. a 


GERMAN PHILADELPHIA CLASSIS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Church, Phila., Rev. August Piscator, pas- 
tor. The session opened with divine ser- 
vices Tuesday, May 29, 8.00 P. M. Brothers 
Piscator and Bram led the devotional ex- 
ercises, and Rev, Dr. Zartman brought the 
message of the evening, speaking in his in- 
spiring manner on his beloved theme: 
Evangelism. At the close of the devotional 
exercises the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Rev. B. S. Stern; Vice- 
President, Rev. Otto M. Pioch; and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Rev. A. H. Elshoff. 

The following morning the business ses- 
sion was opened and the usual business 
routine followed, Zion’s congregation, of 
Reading, was dismissed to the Reading 


— 


Classis. In the afternoon .Rey.. Eugene 
McLean presented the cause of Ministerial 
Relief, and Rev. James M. Mullan the 
cause of Home Missions, Both were en- 
thusiastically received, and their addresses 
referred to the respective committees. Due 
to Memorial Day several brethren were ab- 
sent. ; 

The hospitality shown by St. John’s 
Chureh was greatly enjoyed. An invita- 
tion from the Glassboro, N, J., congrega- 
tion was presented and heartily accepted, 
so next year’s meeting will be held in 
South Jersey. 

—A. H. Elshoff. 
Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Cee oCHOOL 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, 
University of Redlands Redlands, California 


Problem Presented: We need help on 
keeping better records concerning our 
Church School pupils. What suggestions 
have you? 


Answer: The card system is the best 
way to keep pupil records. Every Church 
School of any considerable size should 
have a secretary whose whole time is given 
to enrollment and the keeping of pupil 
record cards. The registrar or enrollment 
secretary should use cards sufficient in 
size (not less than 5 by 8 inches) to record 
the facts desired concerning a pupil. The 
following items should be spaced on the 
card so that full answers can be entered 
properly: Date of enrollment, name ad- 
dress (home, business, or school), tele- 
phone number, date of birth, place of birth, 
Christian or not, Church membership, 
parental Church connection, former Church 
or Church School membership, assignment, 
class, department, teacher’s name, ’phone, 
date of promotion, department to which 
promoted, made officer, teacher, date of 
leaving school, why. Such items as are 
necessary on the day of enrollment should 
be entered then, others left blank. The 
week following enrollment, the pupil 
should receive a welcome ecard. 

For each pupil there should be kept by 
his teacher and filed with the Church School 
general secretary or departmental princi- 
pal a standing record card. These vary, 
but what seems best is what is known as 
the six-point card, It is so arranged that 
a conscientious, careful teacher will mark 
it each Sunday, some items in the class, 
others immediately after the class session. 
When once a teacher gets acquainted with 
the system, the marking can be done 
quickly. The worth-while results in pupil 
improvement and higher class standing 
fully justify the expense of installment, 
and the teacher’s time and effort to use it 
frankly and accurately. 

These cards vary in the 6 items, and also 
in the percentage allowed for each item, 
but the form used most makes provision 
for the following 6 points: (1) Attendance, 
(2) attendance on time, (3) Bible brought 
to the class, (4) an offering made, (5) pupil 
participation in class session with a pre- 
pared lesson, (6) attendance’ at Church 
worship service, The percentage record 
which seems fairest for most pupils is as 
follows: Attendance, 20%; on time, 10%; 
Bible brought, 10%; offering made 10%; 
lesson prepared, 30%; attendance at Church, 
20%. With this rating the star pupil can 
make 100%. On the whole, the above rat- 
ing seems to work advantageously for a 
profitable class session and for more uni- 
form Church attendance on the part of 
pupils and teachers, The system will work, 
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THE JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 


“The fact that whatever book is chosen will be used probably 
for years, and that the material it contains will do much to mold 


taste, set standards 


of appreciation, and 
life of developing youth, puts a 


influence the emotional 
tremendous responsibility wpon 


those who select a book for use in any section of the church or 


school.” 


The Junior Church 
School Hymnal is 
the first of a series of 
graded hymn books 
to be published for 
the Church School 
and in conformity 
WrEweruhe. “Age 
Group” program. 


It is correlated 
with the Junior Pro- 
gram and reflects its 
aims and purposes, 
and provides mater- 
ials that were long 
lacking in the real- 
ization of its objects. 
It isa program book, 
and will be welcomed 
by all those who de- 
sire to give boys and 
girls a deepened and 
enriched experience 
of the Christian life. 


The Junior Hymnal is published in two 
editions; one for the teacher, and one for 
the scholar. The teacher’s edition is the 
same as the scholar’s edition except that 
it contains about forty pages of addi- 
tional material. This section is most sug- 
gestive to leaders and teachers who desire 
counsel and help. It includes collects 


Teacher’s Edition. 


JUNIOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


HYMNAL 


and prayers, relig- 
ious poetry, hymn 
stories and teaching 
hints. 


The hymnal also 
includes a section of 
anthems to form the 
nucleus of a Junior 
choir’s repertoire. 
The section is suffi- 
ciently large and 
varied to encourage 
workers to organize 
choirs and gives 
them material to 
carry them for some 
time. 


A very helpful sec- 
tion is that dealing 
with instrumental 
music. This provides 
signals, preludes and 
postludes for the 
Junior school. 


The Junior Church School Hymnal 
contains much hymnodic material that 
appears for the first time, and that was 
prepared by outstanding writers and 
composers in the field of Christian edu- 
cation. The best in hymnological liter- 
ature in America and Europe has been 
selected. 


Cloth, single copy, $1.25, postpaid; in quanti- 


ties, $1.00—delivery extra. 


Scholar’s Edition. Cloth, 


single copy, 90 


cents, postpaid; in 


quantities, 75 cents—delivery extra. 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


and will work wonders. Where pupils are 
absent, teachers either send out an ab- 
sentee card or give names to the Church 
School or department secretary who mails 
them. This thoughtfulness follows immedi- 
ately after the Sunday when the pupil is 
absent. Letters, ’phone calls, and personal 
visits are none too high a price to be paid 
to save the pupil to the School. Such kind- 
ness may mean that the pupil is saved to 
Christ, the Christian life, the Church, and 
it may be to the great enterprises of the 
Kingdom. One never knows. 


Problem Presented: What do you think 
of Church Schools having somebody to 
supervise the teaching, like the public 
school does in some places? 


Answer: The Church School that takes 
seriously its important task of giving re- 
ligious instruction to young and old would 
do well to elect a supervisor of teaching. 
If it has a high grade paid director of re- 
ligious education, he is the one to do this. 
One of the chief reasons why public school 
education has come to such a high degree 
of efficiency in many States ‘s the splendid 
system of supervision. Not only are the 
general superintendents of urban and rural 
school systems trained in this fine art of 
educational direction, but also their im- 
mediate subordinates, such as principals of 
grade or high schools. Then, too, expert 
supervisors of specific subjects, such as 
music and the manual arts, have brought 
specialized knowledge and training to bear 
upon the teaching within those fields that 
have fully standardized them. 


If, as workers in our Church Schools, we 


really believe in teaching as an agency for 
the propagation of Christian truth, then, 
in the interest of truth itself, the teaching 
should be well done. Then, again, if we 
believe that religious education is the high- 
est, the crowning of all education, we 
surely must see that the religious edueca- 
tor, the Church School teacher, should use 
the best educational procedures in the in- 
terest of real character-making. All of 
which being true, it would seem highly de- 
sirable that the important work of teach- 
ing in the Church School should be super- 
vised, 

Why not have in every Chureh School, 
where it is at all possible, a supervisor of 
teaching? Where a Church has a paid, 
competent director of religious education, 
he, of course, becomes the supervisor of 
teachers and teaching. But where there is- 
no such officer, provision for supervision 
should be made. This supervising officer 
should be elected by the board of religious 
education, where the Chureh has a board. 
If the Church has no board, then the pastor 
and the superintendent of the Church 
School should, after a quiet, careful hunt, 
and full conference with teachers, nomi- 
nate such a supervisor, The best way to 
proceed in so important an innovation 
would be for the board of religious educa- 
tion, or the pastor and superintendent 
jointly to call a meeting of all Church 
School teachers and officers, especially the 
departmental principals, and talk through 
the idea with them, explaining: fully the 
significance of the work. Then, if it seems 
best, the whole Church should endorse the 
plan. 

The success of the plan depends upon @ 
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thorough understanding of the duties and 
general responsibilities of this supervisory 
officer. Sinee principals and teachers are 
the ones most concerned, their consent and 
good will must be secured at the very be- 
ginning, for their co-operation is abso- 


lutely essential. When once the teachers 
fully appreciate that this plan has at its 
heart the improvement of the entire School 
in the interest of a better teaching service 
to its children and young people, they will, 
if rightly approached, welcome the idea. 
In all such matters, we must keep in mind 
constantly that our Chureh School teachers 
are not paid, that they are busy people, 
and that in many cases their educational 
background is meager. We cannot expect 
the impossible. We do well to remember 
also that the pupils voluntarily come and 
that no ecompusory education laws compel 
Chureh School attendance. 

The great objectives of the Church 
School, clearly kept in mind by all work- 
ers, provide a challenge, however, that is 
strong enough to make voluntary religious 
education quite as important as any other. 
Any supervision or training that helps 
teachers to make good with their classes in 
giving a genuine Christian education to all 
is of tremendous value. If the Church, as 
a whole, really gets back of its School, es- 
pecially when parents have vital concern 
for the religious welfare of their children, 
it would be well for the Church to take 
definite, formal, and, if possible, enthusias- 
tie action concerning the need of efficient 
teaching in the Church School. The idea 
fully explained and heartily endorsed, will 
be welcomed by teachers who enter gladly 
into their stewardship. Only self-centered, 
over-confident, single-tracked teachers will 
resent the plan, 


Marks of a Capable Supervisor 


It must be conceded that the success or 
failure of the plan depends upon the per- 
son chosen. We venture to suggest the 
following personal and professional quali- 
fications for such a Church School super- 
visor of teaching: 1. Experience and 
marked ability as a teacher of religious 


truth. This seems fundamental in one who 
would direct the teaching of others, It in- 
spires confidence and good will. 2. A 


knowledge of the best teaching materials 
available for the age groups served by the 
Church Sehool. Many courses are now pub- 
lished. Prospectuses and descriptive liter- 
ature can be secured. If the supervisor is 
the Church’s director of religious educa- 
tion, he will co-operate with the board of 
religious education in securing the very 
best courses. 3. Knowledge of efficient 
and suitable methods of teaching. The 
competent supervisor will know which me- 
thods are best for teachers of children, 
young people, and adults, and the several 
age groups within these broader divisions 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Sunday, June 24, being Review Sunday, 
no notes are furnished. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


June 24th—Missionary Possibilities in 
Recreation At Home and Abroad. 
I Cor. 923-27. 


Once the missionary confined his labors 
very largely to the building up of his own 
denomination. He felt that he'was sent, 


of the Chureh School. 4. Familiarity with 
best organizational technique for each de- 
partment and for the organized classes of 
young people and adults. Departmental 
principals and class officers will welcome 
suggestions from one who knows. 5. Pro- 
fessional training and practice which give 
quiet and humble confidence. The super- 
visor of Church School teachers commands 
respect and confidence because of profes- 
sional training and experience, who at the 
same time goes about his (her) duties in 
a quiet, humble, yet confident way. There 
is a dignity that is not formal that help- 
fully inspires others. 6. Good judgment 
and taet in handling personnel problems 
and delicate situations. The supervisor 
must move horizontally, or failure crowds 
the first step. Suggestions, perpendicularly, 
patronizingly handed down are apt to be 
resented, It is no easy matter to transfer 
a teacher from one group to another, Bet- 
ter teaching service for the whole School 


may require shifts or resignations. Per- 
sonality situations often loom large 
on the School horizon, Fortunate 


indeed is the supervisor who is tactful 
enough to remove the ‘‘misfit signs’? by 
removing the misfit. 7. A clear under- 
standing of the educational objectives for 
each age group, and the best means of at- 
taining these. The best supervisor is a 
vision-giver, an encourager, a running 
mate to pull out of the teacher the fullest 
abilities necessary to reach the worthy 
goals set by the School. 8. Ability as a 
personality analyzer. In a way, the super- 
visor should be a good character analyst, 
at least should be able to discern traits of 
strength or weakness, and to suggest 
means for personal improvement. The 
study of Tralle’s book, ‘‘The Psychology 
ot Leadership,’’ will give valuable aid to 
the supervisor. 9. Ability to keenly ob- 
serve the desirability or undesirability of 
certain educational procedures in the 
Chureh School, and the willingness frankly 
to substitute the better way, having in 
mind the spiritual ends to be achieved. 10. 
A contagious cheerfulness, a_ radiant 
optimism that permeates the supervisor’s 
work. Friction is almost sure to arise in 
the routine of a supervisor’s work. A 
sense of humor, a cheerful acceptance of 
unchangeable situations, and patience 
through it all. seem to be ‘‘first aid’’ to 
any supervisor. 


Do these characteristics of a capable 
supervisor put the ideal too high? These 
marks, however, in the main should be 
sought; if not all, as many as possible, in 
the interest of the boys and girls, young 
people, and adults in the Chureh School 
who deserve the best. And most of all, 
that the Church School itself may give evi- 
dence that at least it is striving to be fair 
to the great Master Teacher of us all. 


either into the waste places in the home- 
land or to foreign countries, in order that 
he might establish a Church of his own 


denominational life and doctrine. It was 
in this way that the different denomina- 
tions in America and elsewhere grew and 
developed. For some time past, however, 
the missionary, whether at home, or 
abroad, feels himself to be a servant of 
the community in which he is located. He 
is not so much serving his denomination as 
the field which is assigned to him. In this 
community he ministers to all types and 
conditions of life, to all classes and groups 
ot people. This aspect of his work opens 
to him a much larger field of service, while 


5% Serial 
Coupon Bonds 


Sold by 
The Board of Home 


Missions 


Authorized by . 
General Synod | 


Total Issue $500,000.00 
$275,000.00 Sold 


A Safe Investment 


For Further Information Write te 
Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D. D., 


Field Secretary 


Schaff Building, : 1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


at the same time it also entails greater 
responsibilities. Instead of confining his 
efforts to a narrow and provincial parish, 
he now feels that he is sent as an ambassa- 
dor for God ministering to all life in that 
community. He is interested more in 
building up the Kingdom of God than a 
particular denomination. Of course, this 
requires that he shall have a field which 
offers him freedom for service and that he 
be not handicapped by denominational 
rivalries and overlapping of _ effort. 
Through the principles of comity to which 
most of the denominations have subseribed 
this freedom has been very largely ar- 
ranged for. The missionary, therefore, can 
throw himself into the development of the 
full-orbed life in his community. He feels 
that he is touching life at many points 
and that he can prove himself to be a 
great spiritual factor in his field of ser- 
vice. In this enlarged program he will re- 
late his services to recreation as well as to 
industry, government, morality, education 
and other aspects and expressions of life. 
First—Possibilities at home. The Home 
Missionary finds himself in a position 
where he can capitalize the recreational 
life of the community in which he labors. 
In most of these communities recreation 
has not assumed any organized form. Some- 
times it is very crude and meager and hap- 
hazzard. The opportunity is therefore 
afforded him to organize the people of his 
community along proper recreational as 
well as along other lines of life. He can 
organize such societies and clubs, like the 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, tennis and 
ball clubs and kindred groups in order to 
provide helpful form of recreation for his 
young people. He can take them on hikes 
and show them the marvels and beauties 
of nature, He can direct their social ac- 
tivities and seek to lift these upon the 
highest possible plane. The opportunities 
in such play and recreational life are many. 
The young folks derive the physical bene- 
fit which all proper recreation assures 
while at the same time they become better 
acquainted with each other, and bonds of 
fellowship are established, all of which 
mean that they can’ work together in a 
better way than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. Certainly a missionary in the home 
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field in the program of his Mission will 
not overlook the possibilities which present 
themselves in the field of recreation. 

Second—Possibilities Abroad. Play life 
is native to people in all countries the 
world over. There are some, however, that 
have very little of it, while others possess 
it to a much larger measure. In some coun- 
tries recreation is very meager. The lives 
of the people are one steady grind. The 
missionary who goes into foreign countries 
seeks to deliver the people whom he serves 
from the dull and drab monotony of life as 
well as from some of the grosser forms of 
superstition by which they are bound. 
Certainly in many foreign countries suit- 
able recreation must be suggested, if not 
provided, for the people. 

One great trouble the world around is 
that people do not know how to improve 
their leisure. The tendency today is for 
more hours of leisure, but unless we can 
educate our people how to spend their 
leisure time their last state will be worse 
than the first. All the world around we 
are training men today for tasks rather 
than for life. Our educational institutions 
are becoming technical, which means that 
they are training young people for specific 
callings in life, for definite tasks rather 
than for a type of life, The trouble is 
when the tasks are done and when leisure 
is afforded them there seems nothing for 
them to do. They have no personal re- 
sources upon which to draw and consequent- 
ly prolonged hours of leisure are getting 
them into mischief rather than providing 
for them opportunities for the recreation 
of their lives. 

Speaking about schools, it may be inter- 
esting to know that the United States has 
the shortest school year and the shortest 
school week and the shortest school day 
of all the highly civilized nations of the 
world. The average length of the school 
age is from six to fourteen, but the life 
actually spent in the school by the Ameri- 
can youth is just about four and one-half 
years. It is this tremendous amount of 
leisure that gets us into trouble unless it is 
properly directed. Now, the missionary at 
home and abroad has the opportunity of 
teaching people how to make a life and 
thus how to improve leisure and how to 
make xecreation count for most in the de- 
velopment of their life. ‘ 

Matthew Arnold, referring to the mis- 
sionaries, long ago, wrote these lines:— 

Servants of God—or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s most innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 
One of his little ones lost— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died. 
* * * * * * 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 


Weariness not on your brow. 
* * * * * * 


Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go, 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, on to the bound of the waste, 
On to the City of God. 


ST. PAUL’S CLASSIS, PITTSBURGH 
SYNOD 


_ St. Paul’s Classis met in Zion’s Church, 
Transfer, Pa., the Rev. A. J. Herman, pas- 
tor, on May 15 at 7.45 P. M. Rev. W. A. 
Settlage preached the opening sermon from 
the text, Matt. 28:20, substituting for the 
Vice-Pres., Elder Howard Powell. The 


Classical Communion was held on the 
morning of May 16. ; 
The et of Classis are: President, 


Rev. J. Wallace Neville; Vice-Pres. Elder 


Fk. P. Miller; Cor. Sece., Rev. David J. W. 
Noll; Stated Clerk, Rev. W. H. Kerschner; 
Treas., Elder G. W. Shaffer; Trustees, Revs, 
A. M. Keifer and W. M. Diefenderfer and 
Elder W. J. Moyer. 

All recommendations from Synod receiv- 
ed favorable action. The parochial reports 
show the congregations to be in a healthy 
and prosperous condition, The Apportion- 
ment for the Classical year is $3.98. Classis 
paid last year 8842% of its apportionment. 
The statistical report shows an increase in 
membership of 14; in benevolence of $921; 
in congregational purposes $6,001. The 
Sunday Schools show a loss of 127 in mem- 
bership, but an increase in benevolence of 
$203 and for the support of the Schools of 
$1,080. There are on the roll of Classis 14 
ministers, 1 licentiate, 19 congregations, 
constituting 12 charges, and 17 Sunday 
Schools. One vacant charge. i 

The delegates to General Synod are as 
follows: Primarius—Revs. G. P. Fisher 
and A. J. Herman, Elders W. J. Moyer 
and F. P. Miller; Secundus—Revs. W. A. 
Settlage and B. H. Holtkamp, Elders L. A. 
Love and A. O. Rieman. 

On the evening of May 16 a popular 
meeting was held. The Rev. J. M, Mullan 
gave a very inspiring address on Home 
Missions, and the Rev. A. V. Casselman, 
D. D., a very instructive address on Meso- 
potamia. The Rey. L. O. Carbaugh, a mem- 
ber of the Synodical Sunday School Board, 
of Clarion Classis, held a Sunday School 
conference; the Rev. E. R. Hoke, Ph. D., 
President of Catawba College, presented 
the cause of the college in the Southland; 
the Rev. A. M, Keifer, D. D., presented the 
cause of the Orphans’ and the Old Folk’s 
Home. 

Classis adjourned on May 17 at 5.45 to 
meet in Grace Church, Sharpsville, Pa., on 
Monday, June 3, 1929, at 7.45 P. M. 


MEETING OF WYOMING CLASSIS 

Wyoming Classis convened in its 42nd 
annual session in Shiloh Church, Danville, 
Pa., on May 20. The change for the time 
of the opening session from Monday to 
Sunday evening seemed to have been a 
step in the right direction, if interest and 
attendance are any indication of a favor- 
able verdict. The Church was crowded to 
the doors and standing room was at a 
premium, Not only did the members of 
Shiloh Church help to augment the attend- 
ance, but many were present from other 
charges in the Classis. This was just what 
the pastor loci and the officers of Classis 
hoped would happen and they were more 
than gratified with the way the town and 
the surrounding community responded to 
their suggestions. So satisfactory was the 
entire service that the same arrangement 
will prevail when Classis meets in its next 
annual session at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
magnifying of the opening session seems to 
be indeed worthwhile and gives tone and 
spirit to the entire meeting. Too often the 
opening meeting is merely a perfunctory 
and listless affair and carries with it an in- 
fluence that is depressing and chilling. 

Due to a vacancy in the office of Presi- 
dent, the annual sermon was preached by 
Rev. W. F. Curtis, D. D., LL. D., President 
of Cedar Crest College, on the text, Num. 
7:9: ‘‘But unto the sons of Kohath gave 
He none, because the service of the sane- 
tuary belonged unto them; they bore it 
upon their shoulders.’’ The text was 
unique, but the treatment of it was most 
practical and helpful and showed that 
while machinery and methods had their 
function to perform in the work of the 
Chureh, there were certain things which 
could not be done in this way. The ser- 
mon was followed by the Holy Communion, 
which was administered by Revs. 8. E. 
Stofflett, D. D., and Walter R. Clark. The 
following officers were elected for the year 
1928-29: President, Rev. E, W. Stone- 
braker; Vice-President, Elder William 


Koch; Treasurer, Rev. S. E. Stofflett, D. 
D.; Stated Clerk, Rev. P. A. DeLong; Sta- 
tistical Sec., Rev. W. R. Clark; Cor. Sec., 
Rev. J. C. Brumbach, 

It was a most gratifying fact that there 
was not the disposition, so much in evi- 
dence in former years, to speed up the 
business of Classis. The brethren remained 
to the close of the session, even though it 
was somewhat longer than usual, No doubt 
this co-operation on the part of both minis- 
ters and elders was due to the fact that 
return post-cards had been sent to every 
pastor about ten days before the meeting, 
asking them if they and their elders would 
be willing to remain until Wednesday 
noon. In the face of a most favorable re- 
ply, the pastor loci and the officers of 
Classis felt justified in arranging three 
conference as follows: The Rural Church, 
Stewardship and Missions and Leadership 
Training. The first-named conference was 
held on Monday afternoon and the second 
on Tuesday evening. The third conference 
had to be omitted due to a conflict in the 
arrangements and dates of Rey. F. D. 
Wentzel, who was to conduet it. It is just 
probable that too much time is consumed 
in meetings of Classes with mere routine, 
and the experience of Wyoming Classis this 
year conclusively showed that a great deal 
may be accomplished if a certain amount 
of time is set aside for the discussion and 
the consideration of important interests 
and subjects under the form of conferences, 
The address on Monday evening was given 
by Rev. F. D. Wentzel, Secretary of Lead- 
ership Training, on the subject: ‘‘The Goal 
and the Way of Religious Edueation.’’ 

Classis was especially fortunate this 
year in being favored by the presence of 
quite a number of the representatives of 
the Boards and Institutions of the Church. 
Among those present who were given the 
privilege of the floor were: Rey. W. F. De- 
Long, D. D., Home Missions; Rev. W. J. 
Muir, Ministerial Sustentation Fund; Rev. 
F. H. Moyer, Phoebe Old Folks’ Home; 
Rey. C. H. Kehm, Bethany Orphans’ Home; 
Rey. J. P. Moore, D. D., Foreign Missions; 
Geo. W. Williams, Catawba College. Classis 
assumed the quota for the Endowment 
Fund of Catawba College and sent same 
down to the several congregations to be 
raised by them in any way they might see 
fit, 

The following persons were elected as 
delegates to the next meeting of General 
Synod: Ministers, Primarii—Revs. A. M. 
echafiner, 1S; i. Stotflett, D: iD., Hi A. 
Shiffer and P. A. DeLong; Secundi—Revs. 
H. 8. May, C. T. Moyer, Joseph Yost and 
J. N. Bauman; Elders, Primarii—Edward 
S. Smith, Dr. 8S, 8. Hess, E. W. Teske and 
F. W. Diehl; Secundi— James A. Sechler, 
C. P. Readler, Geo. 8. Frederick and Will- 
iam Koch. 


Classis was rather unfortunate in losing 
three of its Church buildings, which burned 
down during the -year, Christ Chureh, 
Conyngham; St. John’s Church, Mausdale, 
and Briar Creek Church. The Church at 
Mausdale was located near Danville and 
was a part of the Danville Charge. It 
burned down while Classis was in session 
and was the work of an incendiary, who 
acknowledged his guilt, and is now in jail 
awaiting trial and sentence. Not a little 
of the success of the meeting was due to 
the wholehearted and generous hospitality 
of the members of Shiloh Church as well 
as the good-will of the citizens of Dan- 
ville. Through the courtesy of the local 
Chamber of Commerce the members of 
Classis enjoyed an automobile ride over 
the city, visiting the institutions and in- 
dustries of the town as well as points of 
interest. Classis adjourned on Wednesday 
noon to meet in adjourned session at 
Orangeville, Pa.. Nov. 13, 1928, and its an- 
nual session in First Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Sunday, May 12, 1929. 

—P, A. DeLong, Stated Clerk. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HONEY oy APPLES D:D; LL.D; 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 


For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, 1\LD, President 


Woman's Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 


During this week, June 11 to 15, the 
Cabinet of the W. M.S. G. S. is in session 
at the Theological Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

A committee, consisting of Mrs. J. H. 
Rettig, Mrs. Louise Reimers and Mrs. 
Augusta Lederhaus, appointed by the W. 
M. 8., of West New York Classis, drew up 
resolutions of sympathy, which were sent 
to the family of the late Mrs. Caroline 
Gundlach, and were made a part of the 
official minutes of the West New York 
Classical Society. Mrs. Gundlach had 
served for a number of years as Classical 
Secretary of Life Members and Members 
in Memoriam. 

Mrs. Chester L. Snyder, Bethlehem, Pa., 
writss, ‘‘The Stewardship pageant, ‘First 
Fruits,’ was greatly enjoyed by all and we 
were very much pleased with the costumes, 
also the rate at which they were hired.’’ 


‘*Backgrounds’’ was the pageant pre- 
sented by the young people of Canadochly 
at the recent meeting of the W. M. S. of 
Zion’s Classis. 

Miss Ruth Heinmiller, Field Secretary 
of G. M. G. and M. B., spent two weeks in 
May itinerating in Mid-West Synod. Dur- 
ing this time, she had many conferences 
with Guilds and Counselors, also with Mis- 
sion Bands and their leaders. Girls in 
Eastern and Potomae Synods will be de- 
lighted to know, that for the first time in 
a number of years, their General Synodical 
leader will be with them at the Summer 
Missionary Conferences. Miss Heinmiller 
will lead one of the young people’s classes 
at Hood, Collegeville and Laneaster this 
year. She will also conduct a Guild Me- 
thods’ Conference Hour. Guilds will do 
well to discuss their problems at the meet- 
ing when they elect conference delegates, 
so that the representatives may come to 
this Methods’ Hour with definite questions 
with regard to the difficulties of the local 
group. Let us show Miss Heinmiller, by 
our presence and our interest, that we ap- 
preciate her coming to the Eastern Con- 
ferences. 

God who has guided this nation through 
many dangers still hears and answers sin- 
cere prayer. He deals with nations as with 
individuals. The people face the present 
situation with grave concern. Leaders are 
divided and perplexed. Candidates are 
timid in major issues. Some Churches 
evade the issue as political. Women, half 
the electorate, think first of the home, chil- 
dren and moral welfare, They believe that 
the question should be settled at once and 
settled right by the people, not by poli- 
ticians. 

The Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement has asked that all 
women unite in earnest prayer with their 
Conventions, one of which opened Sunday, 
June 10, in Kansas City, preceding the Re- 
publican Convention, and the other which 
will open Sunday, June 24, in Houston, 
Texas, before the Democratic Convention. 

God, who guided us in the making of our 
Constitution, will help us to preserve it. 
While we do all in our power to remove 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Edueation and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by ur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W., 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 


Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified than 


Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. ‘ 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 


temptation and evil, let us call upon Him 
in this crisis. ‘‘For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.’? Ephesians 6: 
12. — 


The young people of Bethel Reformed 
Community Center had a delightful outing 
at Valley Forge on Memorial Day. When 
it began to rain, in the afternoon, they de- 
cided to go to the parsonage at Anselma, 
where before the open fire, they toasted 
frankfurters and marshmallows. The Cen- 
ter is well represented on the Board of the 
South Branch Intermediate Philadelphia 
C. E, Union. Goodrich Lynch is president; 
Morris Segal, floating chairman; Mr. Paul 
MacAlister, publicity chairman, and Rey. 
Mr. Kleinginna, pastor counsellor. Mr. 
Kleinginna installed the officers at the 
rally held June 5 in Tabor Presbyterian 
Church, 18th and Christian Streets. 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 
After a session lasting nearly 6 months 


Congress adjourned May 29. At the ad- 
journment of the House Speaker Long- 
worth made a happy speech. The Senate 


ended its sitting with a tribute to Vice- 
President Dawes. 19,770 bills were intro- 
duced at this session of Congress. 923 of 


them were made into law, On this closing — = 
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day President Coolidge signed 220 bills 
and 16 joint resolutions, all of which there- 
by became laws. 

The biggest consolidation in the history 
of the automobile industry, bringing to- 
gether Dodge Brothers, Ine., and the 
Chrysler Corporation, has been announced. 
It will result in the creation of a new or- 
ganization with a total capitalization of 
between $450,000,000 and $500,000,000. 

A monumental bridge was dedicated at 
Fismes, France, May 29, in commemora- 
tion of the crossing of that river in battle 
by the soldiers of Pennsylvania in the 
World War. The State of Pennsylvania 
presented the bridge. 

Estimates of the size of the Treasury’s 
budget surplus at the end of the current 
fiscal year on June 30, vary from about 
$375,000,000 to an exeess of $450,000,000. 

President Coolidge May 31 laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the new Red Cross Building in 
Washington, that will be a memorial to 
the sacrifices and services of American 
women in the World War. After the 
President had spread the mortar that was 
necessary for this ceremony, Chief Justice 
Taft, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Miss Mabel 
Boardman, Secretary of War Davis and 
the heads of women’s organizations assoei- 
ated with the Red Cross also dropped mor- 
tar into the foundation. 296 nurses who 
gave their lives and 79,000 who volunteer- 
ed were hailed at the Washington cere- 
mony. 

President Coolidge has decided to spend 
his summer vacation in a log cabin on the 
Brule River in Wisconsin, 44 miles from 
Duluth. It dominates the 2,000 acre tract 
of the late H. Clay Pierce and is one of 
the show places of Wisconsin. 

The 18th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Union of South Africa, May 
31, 1910, when Cape Colony, Natal, The 
Transvaal and Orange River colonies be- 
came provinces in the Union, was marked 
May 31 by the hoisting for the first time 
of the new National Flag along with the 
Union Jack, The Earl of Athlone, Gover- 
nor General of South Africa, addressed the 
gathering in congratulatory terms. The 
occasion was marked by the release of be- 
tween 300 and 400 prisoners at Cape Town 
and Johannesburg. 

The Irish Free State and New Zealand 
Governments May 31 accepted cordially 
the invitation of Secretary Kellogg to 
participate in the proposed multilateral 
treaty outlawing war in notes received at 
the State Department. 

. George F. Parker, journalist and author 
and three times campaign manager for 
Grover Cleveland, died May 31 at his home 
in New York City at the age of 80. 

Captain Charles F. Kingsford-Smith and 
his 3 companions flew from the Oakland 
airport, Cal., recently to the Island of 
Oahu, Hawaii, in 274% hours. The South- 
ern Cross, in which they flew, is the fifth 
monoplane to make the crossing from the 
Pacific Coast of the United States to the 
Hawaiian group. These fliers are en route 
from California to Melbourne, Australia. 


‘The freight stamer Kershaw was sunk 
June 1 in a eollison with the Dollar Liner 
President Garfield off Oak Bluffs, Martha’s 
Vineyard; 7 of the crew were lost. 

The reply of the Austrailian Government 
to the invitation by Secretary Kellogg to 
become an original party to the proposed 
multilateral treaty against war has been 
received by the State Department and was 
understood to be favorable. Of all the 
Governments addressed by Secretary Kel- 
logg only South Africa and India are still 
to be heard from. 

The new home of the British Embassy 
in Washington was dedicated June 3 by 
Sir Esme Howard, the Ambassador. The 
occasion was also the birthday of King 
George. 

Delegates of 30 nations, representing 
more than 1.000,000,000 inhabitants, signed 


June 2 the new copyright law elaborated 
at the Rome Conference which now will be 
submitted to the respective parliaments of 
each country for ratification. By this law 
the works of authors and composers are 
protected from broadcasting without con- 
sent. 

James H. Morgan, President of Dickin- 
son College, aged 71, has retired from the 
Presidency of the college after 15 years’ 
incumbeney. 

The Turko-Italian treaty of non-aggres- 
sion for 5 years has been signed simultane- 
ously in Rome and Angora. The Hague 
will be the final arbiter in the event of 
trouble if the joint commission provided in 
the treaty’s protocol fails, 

Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, Secre- 
tary of War in the Administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, has been appointed by 
President Coolidge a member of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration of The Hague. 
Mr. Baker succeeds the late Oscar 8S. 
Strauss, of New York, and his selection 
completes the membership of 4 to which 
the United States is entitled. The other 
members are Elihu Root, John Bassett 
Moore and Charles E. Hughes. 

The world’s endurance record was shat- 
tered June 2 when the Italian ace, Major 
Arturo Ferrarin, remained in the air 58% 
hours and covered a distance of about 4,300 
miles. 

The United States has the largest chemi- 
cal industry in the world, with a produe- 
tion of more than $2,000,000,000 and this 
has been attained in 25 years from a posi- 
tion of comparatively minor importance 
according to a report of the Chemical Di- 
vision of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

A protest from commercial, banking and 
press organizations of China against ‘‘ Japa- 
nese invasion’’ of sections of that coun- 
try, was filed at Geneva June 3 with the 
League of Nations. The protest came on 
the eve of the 50th session of the Council 
of the League, which opened June 4, under 
the presidency of Aguero Betancourt, of 
Cuba. 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, 
was the speaker June 11 at a dinner of 
the 122d annual General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church of America, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, as part of 
the celebration of the tercentenary of the 
founding of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in New York. 

The suits of 5 women described as slowly 
dying from radium poisoning as a result 
of their former employment in the plant 
of the United States Radium Corporation 
at Orange, N. J., has been settled. Each 
victim gets $10,000 cash and $600 a year. 
Medical eare is also provided. 

Bishop Luther Barton Wilson, retired 
Bishop of the New York area of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, died June 4 
at his home in Baltimore at the age of 72. 

Great interest has been aroused in all 
circles of Moscow, native and foreign, by 
Joseph Stalin’s statement that the poorer 
and middle class peasants—that is over 
100,000,000 of the Soviet population—now 
produce and consume six-sevenths of the 
total grain crop. Before the war these 
classes produced and consumed only half 
of the average crops. 

A movement has been launched among 
the Greeks on the Island of Cyprus to have 
the island united to Greece instead of re- 
maining in British hands. 


CIGARETTES AND BABIES 


Dr. Charles L. Barber, of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, in a paper before the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association for Medi- 
co-Physical Research, said. ‘‘A baby born 
of a cigarette smoking mother is sick. It 
is poisoned and may die within two weeks 
of birth. The post-mortem shows degen- 
eration of the liver, heart and other organs, 
Sixty per cent of all babies born of cigar- 


Try the New 


‘Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 


ette smoking mothers die before they are 
two years old.’’ If this statement is true it 
should be written large in every newspaper 
in the United States.—Ex. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jesuits. By H. Boehmer. 
Press, Philadelphia. 


A singularly clear and interesting ac- 
count of this most remarkable order. Here 
is given the life history of its principal 
character and founder, Ignatius Loyola. 
The conversion of this worldly minded 
youth, his religious experiences; the 
visions, physical sufferings, self-control, 
and the gradual beginning of his organiza- 


The Castle 


tion. It explains the control this order 
has wielded over chosen men and the 
severe discipline and abject obedience 


which made them, through the exercises 
and rules of the order, teachers, mission- 
aries and statesmen. A marvellous tale 
and known to most of the world. It is said 
that the author is pre-eminently fair, and 
that his book has been met with approval 
by both Protestant and Catholic, yet it 
looks at times that he had a brief for the 
ancient Church and for the Jesuits. Cer- 
tain it is that there is little or no criticism 
upon them, and some of the slanders 
against them are indignantly denied, such 
for instance as the saying so often spoken 
of as Jesuistic, ‘‘the end justifies the 
means. ’? 

Reference is made to Pascal’s letters 
and his expose of the Jesuits, but the 
letters are said to be unfair and mislead- 
ing. 

The author thinks that both Loyola and 
his successors, including Xavier, followed 
a more spiritual course in propagating the 
faith than did the Church. The account 
closes with what is called the fall of the 
Jesuits in 1773. —D. 


OBITUARY 


W. B. OSBOURN 


William B, Osbourn, a prominent citizen 
of Baltimore and a devoted member of 
Third Church, died April 13, 1928. He was 
born May 7, 1848, at Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. He lived during the time and amid 
some of the scenes of the Civil War. It 
was of great interest to hear him reeite 
the thrilling scenes of the war as they 
were related to the personalities of John 
Brown and Stonewall Jackson. He was 
married to Lottie Krantz, of Manchester, 
Md., Feb. 12, 1879. Had he lived until 
next year Mr. and Mrs. Osbourn would 
have celebrated 50 years of happy wedded 
life. They were married by the Rey. Dr. 
J. C. Bowman, who was in 1879 the pastor 
of the Reformed Church at Shepherdstown. 

His home life was unusual. The young 
people of the community and Chureh found 
in him a man of personal interest in them. 
So his home became the centre of their joy 
and fellowship. Two children’ survive 
him, Ernest, married, living in 
Baltimore, and Irene, a single daughter 
living at home, the constant helper and 
supporter of her parents. An infant child, 
Nora, preceded him to eternity, 

After living four years of his married 
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life at Shepherdstown, he removed to 
Baltimore, where he engaged in the com- 
mission business. For 27 years he was ac- 

ve in business life on Pratt Street. He 
associated with him three young men who 
labored in his employ respectively 27, 25 
and 18 years. Sinee his retirement these 
three y oung men, Showman, Roberts and 
Wright, have eonducted the business in 
the same building with efficiency and sue- 


cess. Mr. Osbourn laid a foundation for 
integrity and honesty, and his successors 
have builded thereon. 

He served several terms as an officer of 
Third Chureh,’ and was active in every 
phase of Kingdom enterprise. He had a 
companionable spirit. To know him was 
to love him. The men of the Church and 
community held him in great esteem and 
honor. His funeral was conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. James Riley Bergey, on April 
16. He was buried in Loudon Park Cem- 
tery in the family plot. The pastor’s text 
was, ‘‘For I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.’’ 
It was fitting thus to speak of him, because 
he was anxiously awaiting his Lord’s com- 
ing. Mrs, Osbourn and Miss Irene continue 
to reside at the old home, 1904 Edmondson 
Avenue, Baltimore. —J.R. B. 


A, W. MOOSE 


Archibald Walter Moose was born Apr. 
3rd, 1857, and departed this life May 20th, 
1928, aged 71 years, 1 month and 17 days. 
Although he had been in declining health 
for some time, yet on that Sunday morning 
he attended Sunday School and morning 
worship as usual. In the evening, seem- 
ingly in his usual health, he with two 
grand-children, walked up to the Methodist 
Chureh for the evening worship. Just a 
few minutes before the worship would 
have begun it was noticed that he seemed 
in some physical distress, and was asked 
by one of his grand-daughters what ailed 
him. He made no reply. A coat was 
doubled up and placed on the pew for a 
pillow, and he was laid down, and in a few 
minutes was dead. Other members of his 
family were hastily notified and quickly 
arrived. 

The funeral rites were held in St. 
James Church, Mt. Pleasant, Tuesday 
morning at 11 o’elock. Revs. J. H. Keller, 
of China Grove, and W. C. Lyerly, of New- 
ton, both former pastors, together with 
Revs. Shuford Peeler, of Salisbury, and J. 
D, Andrews, of Faith, assisted the pastor. 
Other pastors of the Lutheran and Metho- 
dist Churches were also present, The 
Church was filled to its capacity while the 
floral tribute was unusually elaborate. 

In early life Brother Moose confessed 
his Christ and united with the Bethel 
(Bear Creek) Church. Later on he moved 
his membership to Mt, Pleasant and be- 
came one of the charter members of St. 
James congregation. He was ever faithful 
in his Church life, and always interested in 
the work of the Church and all her institu- 
tions. He took an active part in the erec- 
tion of the present new edifice in 1923, 
laying the first brick in the foundation. He 
represented the charge time and again as 
delegate elder in the annual meetings of 
Classis, thus having considerable acquaint- 
ance throughout the Classis. 

On Sept. 25th, 1882, he united in mar- 
riage with Mollie R. Barrier, to which 
union were born 4 sons and 2 daughters; 
two of these, Dr. Gurley Moose and Ella 
Moose Foil, had preceded him in death. He 
is survived by his widow, 3 sons, Paul, Lee 
and Hoy, all of Mt. Pleasant, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Geo. Wern, of Charlotte; 
also 2 brothers, 3 sisters, and 5 grand-chil- 
dren. The pastor based his remarks on 
the passage, ‘‘Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and may my last end be like 
His.’’?’ Gone from the Chureh militant 
to the Church Triumphant is our assurance. 

—C. W. W. 
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Should Such a Faith Offend? 


By Ernest Wm. Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham 


A stimulating, and at times exciting plea 
for the recovery of vital Christianity from 
the formalism which has enmeshed it: the 
book may properly be called “the im- 
patience of a bishop.”’ 

Price, $3.00, Postpaid. 


Pulpit Mirrors 
By Edwin H. Byington 


Here is a unique book for ministers. The 
author devotes a large part of his book to 
a study of ‘‘specimen cases’’ in preaching. 

He sets down the results of his observa- 
tions in more than twenty instances, ana- 
lyzing the strength and deficiency of the 
minister in each instance. 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


Five World Problems 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., LL. D 


Dr. Jefferson, after a detailed study on 
the ground, discusses cogently and con- 
vincingly the problem of India, the land 
of Gandhi; the problem of the Philippines, 
America’s Oriental treasure house and 
white man’s burden; the problem of China, 
the agitated and aspiring; the problem of 
Japan, the land that has emerged; and the 
problem of Hawaii, the islands of good- 
will. A book for every thinking American 
Christian. $1.50 


The Impatience of a Parson 
By Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard 


A book of international significance. 
Critics acclaim it; readers are stirred by 
it. No alert minister or student of social 
problems can afford not to read ‘‘The Im- 
patience of a Parson.”’ 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


Tested Programs for Special 
Days 
By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D, 


A Manual for Pastors and Laymen 


In this very practical little book is 
offered the fruits of long and successful 
experience in conducting Church services 
for special days in the Church calendar, 
Here are outlined programs for services 
on such occasions as Haster, Mother’s Day, 
Labor Sunday, New Year’s Day and others, 
A book of sterling suggestive value. 

$1.00 


Bible Nature Stories in Chalk 
By Ella N. Wood 


A new and original book. Telling Bible 
stories, illustrating them as you go along 
with simple sketches on a_ blackboard, 
sounds difficult, but this book tells you 
how. All religious educators will find this 
interesting helpful book invaluable. 

: Illustrated, $1.50 


Bible Lamplighters 
By Edward Shillito 


Missionary Bible Stories for Boys and Girls 


A new kind of Bible story, and a new 
kind of missionary story. Bible men, 
women and children, from Joseph, ‘the 
food controller’ of ancient Egypt, to John 
the Apostle on Patmos, bring to the chil- 
dren of today a message of God’s love for 
people of every time and race and clime. 
The narratives are vivid, the language 
simple, and the missionary message clear, 
direct and impelling. 

With illustrations, $1.50 


The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth 


By Henry Nelson Wieman 


Author of “Religious Experience and Sci- 
entific Method” 


“T do not know any book which I haye 


ever read that helped me more: to ktew. 


what religion is and how ‘to use ite’— 
Joseph Fort Newton, C 


Does Civilization Need Religion?" 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


- 


Makes the Christian religion. the. im-_ 
evitable basis of the badly needed spiritual 


regeneration of Western civilization. j 
Price, $2.00 


Adventure «<)>. 
By Canon B. H. Streeter and Others: ~' 


A feast of good things on a host of un- 
settled problems of religious thinking. 
Price, $2.00 


Revaluing Scripture 


By Frank Eakin 


Author of “Getting Acquainted With the 
New Testament” 


Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan, Braha- 
mic, Zoroastrian and Buddhist Bibles com- 
pared in a thorough re-examination of the 
whole subject of the nature and value of 
the Christian Bible. Probable price, $2.25 


Morals for Ministers 
By R. E. X. 


“Morals for Ministers” is prepared to 
perform the office of assistant self-critie. 
It covers such subjects as the presentation 
of new views, mixed motives, self-glory, 
personal peculiarities, depression, plagiar- 
ism, women, getting into the newspapers, 
keeping alive, ete. Probable price, $1.50 


Greek Thought in the New 
Testament 
By George Holley Gilbert 


Author of “Jesus and His Bible” 


The author holds that the residue after 
the Greek thought in the New Testament is 
removed is Jesus’ own gospel. 

Probable price, $1.75 


Christianity Today 


By F. C. Eiselen, E. F. Tittle, D. A. Hayes, 
Wm. D. Schermerhorn, I. G. Whit- 
ehureh, L. E. Fuller and H. F. 
Hall, (Editor) 


This is not a system of theology, but a 
series of concrete studies facing some of 
the chief questions that concern the Bible, 
historic Christianity, and the Christianity 
of today as it sets forth its message to 
individuals, to society and to the world. 

Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


The Gateway of the Stars 
By the Reverend George H. Morrison, M. A. 


Mr. Morrison is a preacher born and 
made. He is thoroughly modern, knows 
how to choose his subjects, and how 
evoke in'terest in them. He understands 
what to say and what to leave unsaid. His 
new book, with its great sweep of imagina- 
tion and vision, should find a welcome 
reading among all who realize the inne 
ance of impressive and attractive writing 
on religious themes. Net, $1.50 


Stewardship in the Life of 
Women 
By Helen Kingsbury Wallace 


A devotional and study book for all 
Christian women. This book for women 
discusses not only the subject of money 
and its use, but also the stewardship of 
hospitality, of service, of time, of the fam- 
ily and, finally, of the Gospel. The ar- 
rangement of the chapters, with questions, 
hymns and prayer topics, makes the book 
adapted either for personal use or for class. 
study. Cloth, $1.00 


PUBLICATION AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH . 


Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price; $2.50 ° 


